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Prairie View Honey Co. M. R. CARY CORPORATION Ki 
Detroit, Michigan (formerly A. I. Root Co., ot Syracuse) WN 
- Syracuse, N. 7 
Mail orders handled * Root QUALITY Bee Supplies y/ 
promptly . to help you get more honey {fp 
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for Rend aemate of honey, cavising how 
much you have. Shipping tags for 
cash-and-carry customers honey. wax, combs and cappings 
sent on request. 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. 
12303 Twelfth Street M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
Detroit 6, Michigan ___ Syracuse 3,N.¥. | 
~ - 7 ‘sechiapsteesncabadoniieen 
Chrysler's Electric Welded We work your beeswax and a 
All-Steel Queen Excluder purchase all grades of honey. : 
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HONEY WANTED 4ivnc*Quantity and Price o 
“Everything for the Beekeeper” S] 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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EE SUPPLIES 








BEES AND 
QUEENS 
Everything 
for the 
Beekeeper. 
Telephone: 
Hartford 5-5546 


> 


CONNEAUT 
60-Lb. Honey Cans 


Quality Cans 
Excellent Service 
Friendly Attention 
By Your Dealer 
and 
THE CONNEAUT CAN CO. 
Conneaut, Ohio 


MITT iitiitiitiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiititi titi itt 
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Frame Spacers 
The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
or write. 


STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
__ Latty, Ohio 
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CONTAINER PRICES 
GLASS JARS 


Queenline Plain 


8 oz. per case 24 ..$1.10 $1.05 
1 Ib. per case 24 .. 1.39 = 1.05 


2 Ib. per case 12 . 95 85 
4 lb. per case 6... .75 
S Oy per anne © .. 05005. .75 


Square jar for chunk honey 
21% Ib. per case 12 $1.22 


TIN CANS & PAILS 
60 Ib. can 3” screw top bulk, 66c 
60 Ib. cans 3” screw top 


per case 24, ....... $16.75 

5 lb. pails with bails, 
per case 50, ....... $ 7.65 

10 Ib. pails with bails, 
11.25 


per case 50, ....... 
Cash Discount 

5% on $50.00 orders 
10% on 100.00 orders 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Boyd, Wisconsin 

















Apiculture 
Supplies 


Sensible Prices 
Since 1886 
Write for 1956 Catalog 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO. 
5205 S. E. 82nd Avenue 
Portland 66, Oregon 





NOW is the time to 
ORDER 
Your HONEY LABELS 
Ask for our Label Catalog 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
Medina, Ohio 
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DO YOU NEED MORE MONEY? ¢ 
Superior Can Help You 


*We Buy Honey g 


*We Buy Beeswax 
*We Render Wax 
Before you sell your honey and beeswax, or before 
you burn that old pile of slumgum, check with us 
and see if we can’t help you get more money for 
your crop. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY | 


Packers of Honey 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies | 
349 Third Street 4242 Elizabeth Street 1880 E. Buchanan St., 


Ogden, Utah Denver 16, Colorado Phoenix, Arizona 
P. O. Box 641, 15598 Road 29, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho Madera, California 


10920 South Garfield Avenue, 
South Gate, California 
P. O. Box 1007 


Check with the plant nearest you. 
“THE BEST IS ALWAYS SUPERIOR”. 


. , | 
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Taylor's AtROSOLs...) BEE CALM with TAYLOR'S HIVE-BOMB 
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WALTER BARTH, Field Editor 
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O FAR this season there has been 

very little swarming throughout the 
country with a few exceptions in the 
East, Midwest, and in Wyoming. In the 
East the weather has been cool, and 
in some areas very wet, so that very 
little honey has been gathered. Never- 
theless the beekeepers are stili hopeful 
for an average crop because of the ideal 
moisture conditions for honey plants. 


Eastern Area 

New Jersey is the first to report a 
big crop of honey from poplar, sumac, 
and clover. And with a good outlook 
for aster and goldenrod, the Garden 
state should make a good record this 
season. Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, reports almost a complete failure 
to date- Farther south, Delaware bee- 
men are hopeful for some honey from 
lima bean. 
The South 

It’s all quiet on the Florida front 
now, but the boys are waiting for part- 
ridge pea to bloom so that the bees can 
start working again. The Gulf states 
have reported a lot of swarming early 
in May but things have quieted down 
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now. Alabama and Louisiana report 
good crops with the latter indicating an 
outlook for a bumper crop. 


The Great Lakes Area 

Going north to the Great Lakes 
states the same conditions prevail: bees 
in good shape, lots of moisture for the 
honey plants, market strong but still the 
weather is too cool. The scale hive of 
one of our Ohio reporters lost seven 
pounds during the last week of July 
when his bees should have been gather- 
ing surplus. 

If only Ohio could send that excess 
moisture down here to Texas. It is said 
that the younger generation in the Tex- 
as Panhandle doesn’t even know what 
rain is. Just the other day, when parts 
of San Antonio got a good shower, ru- 
mors spread that the local chamber of 
commerce was collecting and bottling 
the rain water as a Texas novelty. 


Midwest 

In Iowa the honey flow has improved 
as a result of recent rains. Their crop 
will be a little short, but with prospects 
from alfalfa and possibly heartsease it 
may end up about normal. Recent rains 
in South Dakota has brightened the out- 
look for an alfalfa flow. Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Oklahoma report a below ave- 
rage crop. 


Farwest 

The white honey flow in Colorado is 
very spotted due to the dry weather. In 
fact, the drought may cut the flow short 
there. Up north in Wyoming the honey 
crop is progressing better than average 
with a heavy swarming problem. Cot- 
ton honey is coming in very well in 
Arizona but there has been some bee 
losses from insecticides. 
Summary 

As the honey picture becomes clearer 
it is obvious that the 1956 crop will be 
smaller than last year. Only New Jer- 
sey, Alabama, Louisiana, and Montana 

(Continued on page 569) 
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MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY 


FOR FACTORY PRICES * FOR QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
FOR DIRECT SERVICE 


We manufacture all wooden goods needed in your apiary. 
Honey sections our specialty. 


The Marshfield Mfg. Company 
Marshfield Wisconsin 

















DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over ordi- 
nary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 1956 
catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for beeswax, 
cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 











Capping Melter 


Small beekeepers, let us solve 
your capping problem this year. 
Uncap direct into this small tank 
which will melt the cappings, 
which then run into the wax 
separator where the wax and 
honey are separated. This saves 

2 . all of your wax and honey, the 
on tar Sean exh as me x Gorn job is completed over night and 
warcR CAVITY you have a solid cake of wax 
and all of the honey. 


400 SO. 1N. MELTING AREA 


WATER ay | 
& RESERVOIR 





A practical item manufactured only by us for nearly 20 years. Many hun- 
dreds in use. Copper bottoms transmit heat rapidly, often pays for itself the 
first season in wax and honey saved. Melter and one wax separator sells for 


only $17.50. 
Write for catalog describing this and other items not found in other catalogs. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Clarkson, Ky. 





Prepare for the Future... . 


Buy United States Savings Bonds Regularly! 
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SUCUCUCORNGOOOOECGOCORGOOAERGEDOOSEEESUECCORGREOEER yp, 


WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 


Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 


THE HUBBARD APIARIES 


Onsted, Michigan 


Write for 
Free Catalog 
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Price $14.25 


“a CCCCURREOEOCOCRSCUROCECESSSEROERGRERSERCCOCRECROEGRERGGEREGRRRRRESEREES 


H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 ‘Quenees St., ‘San ieee, 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 


Sse a eae Os in ge aaa 


able to your individual heat requirement. 






50 years. 





The Master Electric Uncapping Knife 
Ruggedly built for rugged service. Adjust- 


Your dealer stocks them. 


Hutchison Mfg. Co. 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 





> 

















For the very finest 
Thin Super 
and 
Medium Brood Comb Foundation 
made of 
Pure Beeswax 
contact 


The Schmidt Apiaries 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


P.S. From Dec. Ist to Mar. 15th we 
render your cappings, combs, and 
refuse. 





| WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 


| 
FOR BEE SUPPLIES, | 
HONEY AND BEESWAX | 
Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant | 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching, Refining | 
Foundation Manufacturing — both | 
plain and wired | 
e Top Cash Market for Your 
Beeswax | 











Woodrow Miller, owner 





HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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& MILLER'S AMERICAN HONEY CO. 





Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 





- OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Keep up on markets, practices, scientific 
data, regulations and B gpa: possibilities. 
1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada 
Foreign postage, 50c a year extra 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinods 
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We Are In Our 87th Year 
of Manufacturing Economical 
and High Quality 
STANDARD 


STRONG INNER COVER 





























s 
Extra heavy rim. Board 
Bee Equipment made of three pieces. 
i, 
METAL 
HIVE 
COVER Sen 
THREE-PLY AIRCO 
FOUNDATION 
No warping, so 
ging, or stretching. 
IMPROVED 
HAND HOLDS | 
PE 
lia 
is hur 
up in 
chases 
anticiy 
may n 
he bes 
BOTTOM Sharp Upper his su 
BOARDS Edge Removed 
chased 
HIVE BODY é 
(Deep Super) did 
Made of soft pine. i m™ 
Also used as ex- as he | 
tracting super. In ; 
definit 
See Your Nearest Root Dealer - ae 
for Details or Refer to Our ne a te 
1955 Catalog. shoppe 
allow 
purché 
the lal 
as the 
TRIPLE-LOCKED looked 
CORNER FRAMES h 
weg ta The A. |. Root Company of the 
tmber, carefully in- decal 
scaatell ‘ne cab Gee Medina, Ohio Council Bluffs, Iowa, el no 
has rou: ded edges. San Antonio, Texas “’ h 
ed “in 
and hi 
gory. 
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Do Our 


LABELS 
Sell 


HONEY? 


PERSON ENTERING a cafeteria is 

liable to overload his tray when he 
is hungry, especially if the food is put 
up in an attractive manner. His pur- 
chases are overshadowed by his joy of 
anticipation of the coming meal, but he 
may not become aware of the fact until 
he begins to eat, when he may find, to 
his surprise, that he has not only pur- 
chased too much, but in addition, ke 
may have selected an article that he 
did not care for particularly—because, 
as he might say: “It looked so good”! 

In a like manner a shopper with a 
definite shopping list of groceries may 
be attracted to an item not on the list 
by the “luscious” picture of roast beef 
and brown potatoes on the label. The 
shopper’s gastric juices just would not 
allow him to pass the item without 
purchasing it, because the picture on 
the label produced the same response 
as the good food in the cafeteria: “It 
looked so good!” although later “proof 
of the pudding” may not justify the la- 
bel nor the purchase. These are com- 
mon human experiences which are call- 
ed “impulse” or “unplanned” buying, 
and honey falls largely into this cate- 
gory. 
September, 1956 
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asks CHARLES W. GOUGET, Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


The Word Honey 


Since honey is not a “commodity” 
item On most grocery lists honey must 
be sold for “impulse” buying. The buy- 
er must be attracted to it like good 
food in a cafeteria, and the appeal on 
the label must be so strong that he can- 
not resist the temptation to purchase. 

In general, people do not relish hon- 
ey as they do a good piece of chocolate 
candy or a piece of cake, therefore, the 
word “Honey” which covers the larger 
part of the labels on honey jars pro- 
duces no great urge to purchase any 
more than the words meat and potatoes 
which have been stripped of all the 
trimmings usually found in a good 
meal. On this basis emphasizing the 
word “Honey” amounts to a kind of 
“deadpan” advertising that brings only 
a passive response from most shoppers, 
and a negative response from those who 
do not like honey. In a like manner 
many of the symbols that we place on 
labels often produce negative or pas- 
sive responses in customers. 

A beekeeper, of course, is interested 
in bees and beehives, but the customers 
usually are not, even though they may 
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be interested in the honey. A picture 
of bees or beehives on a label may pro- 
duce frightening reactions among those 
who have been stung by bees—so it 
would seem as though there is no good 
reason for putting such things on a 
label and taking a chance of losing 
sales. Even well intended pretty flow- 
ers on a label, when poorly done in a 
“clash” of irritating colors, may defeat 
their purpose since the shopper may be 
irritated by the colors but not attracted 
by the flowers because he usually does 
not know what the picture represents 
anyway. 


Impulse Buying by Association 


In so far as the word “Honey” seems 
to be “inert” in making volume sales 
it would seem logical to try a different 
approach to “impulse” buying, i. e. 
“through the stomach” or the instincts. 
Although this word “Honey” may pro- 
duce a “dead-pan” reaction in many 
shoppers, the picture of a pile of pan- 
cakes on a label may bring a pleasing 
smile and remind him of a pleasing ex- 
perience: “Pancakes for breakfast— 
with honey!” The sale is made “cafe- 
teria style” because the shopper may 
not like honey alone, but he does like 
pancakes and honey. It was the power 
of suggestion that made the sale. 

Likewise, a fond mother may be in- 
spired to purchase a jar of honey from 
the inference produced by the picture 
of a cute, healthy, baby on the label— 
the inference being that honey is good 
for babies, and when the mother ex- 
claims out loud: “Isn’t that a cute baby 
picture?” the sale is made. 

In so far as conventional labels with 
emphasis on the word “Honey”, and 
bees and flowers, have apparently fail- 
ed to produce any marked increase in 
honey sales it is time to try other meth- 
ods of approach to “impulse” buying, 
methods that emphasize the products 
and things usually associated with hon- 
ey, as for example, waffles, pancakes, 
ice cream, and babies. The power of 
suggestion may arouse ideas in the shop- 
per that could not be stimulated by the 
word “Honey” alone, and the variety 
of suggestion can be almost endless. 
This type of suggestion, which is not 
entirely new, should be given a real 
trial, and when one hears a shopper ex- 
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claim: “I just had to buy that honey 
because the picture on the label made 
me so hungry for pancakes and honey!” 
—then we will know that we have “hit 
the jack-pot”. 


Where Suggestion Begins 


Where possible, suggestion begins in 
the store window with a_ professional 
exhibit—clean and neat. If the theme 
on the label is “waffles and honey” a 
small table setting may be shown with 
golden brown waffles, a chunk of but- 
ter, and honey in a new, shiny, dis- 
penser presenting a picture so objective 
and “real” that an imaginary odor of 
waffles seems to drift through the win- 
dow glass. The mental image of the 
attractive meal in the window will re- 
main with the shopper when he enters 
the store where further suggestion of 
waffles and honey, in quantity, on jar 
labels will pick up the suggestion where 
the window exhibit left off. However, 
if the shopper who is already “set” on 
waffles and honey when he enters the 
store, must hunt for a lonely jar of 
honey hidden on a shelf among other 
items, the anti-climax produced may 
lose many sales. Sales are usually made 
in direct proportion to the size and 
quality of the displays used. 


Conclusions 


In so far as honey is not a commodity 
item on most shoppers’ grocery lists 
honey must be sold for “impulse” buy- 
ing. This means that the job of selling 
honey in most stores falls largely on the 
label which must produce an inner urge 
(cafeteria style) in the shopper to pur- 
chase the item. Since conventional 
methods of emphasizing the use of hon- 
ey merely by the the use of the word 
“Honey” and related symbols on_ the 
label has shown little improvement in 
volume sales, it may be wise to try a 
different approach to the problem, such 
as selling by association. Items such as 
pancakes, waffles, and ice cream are 
more familiar to most people than 
honey. Different associations will stim- 
ulate different reasons for purchasing 
honey in the minds of shoppers and 
honey will no longer be thought of as 
something that one takes only when one 
gets a cold. 
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B& Z Library 


A sheltered location enables Byron Eastman of Bradford, Vt. to winter without wrapping 
or packing. Staining around upper entrance shows that unpacked bees in cold climates 


consume a lot of feed. 





Wintering Bees in 
Cold Climates 


by ROBERT M. MEAD, White River Junction, Vermont 


N CONSIDERING the problem of 

wintering bees in the colder sections 
we must make a true appraisal of the 
various factors involved. What is a 
cold climate? What happens to the 
bees during the winter? Are your pres- 
ent wintering practices actually ade- 
quate? 

As far as the cold climate business 
is concerned I consider any area having 
20 or more mornings below zero during 
an average winter to be in a cold cli- 
mate. That is not entirely a fair meas- 
urement, however, as other factors are 
involved such as length of time bees are 
confined to the hive, exposure to pre- 
vailing winds and local conditions, such 
as air drainage. In general, all the states 
along the Canadian border have cold to 
very cold winters and extreme condi- 
tions requiring special care of bees dip 
deep into the U. S. in mountain areas 
or in the great plains where almost con- 
tinuous wind may prevail. I have known 
bees to winterkill in the deep South but 
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the problem there is somewhat differ- 
ent from what we face in the North. 
In the South the problem is to maintain 
a good cluster plus feed and in the 
North we must not only maintain a 
good cluster plus feed but in many 
cases give additional protection. 

All beekeepers agree on the need for 
strong colonies and plenty of feed but 
the arguments as to how much extra 
protection is needed will probably go 
on as long as bees are kept. I can re- 
member when the bee magazines were 
full of articles on how to build multiple 
cases holding four or more colonies of 
bees and providing up to six inches of 
packing material. In late years, how- 
ever, practice has swung sharply to the 
other extreme with many writers and 
scientists questioning the value of pack- 
ing. It is my purpose here to pick a 
way through the maze of conflicting 
ideas and present, as far as possible, 
the facts, at least as I have seen them 
in some 30 years of beekeeping. 
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Clyde Wood’s Snell Pond Apiary on April 1, 1956. These bees were hit by cold) weather 


about the 15th of November, 1955, and four and a half months later when we took this 
picture there was still three feet of snow. Long confinement igs one reason bees in the 


North often benefit from added protection. 


First off I consider that there are 
different types of winter loss and will 
present them as follows: 

Type one winter loss: Colony is dead 
in the spring. That is a positive loss 
and there can be little argument about 
it. 

Type two winter loss: Colony sur- 
vives with queen and a few thousand 
bees but requires all summer to build 
up again. The beekeeper may count it 
as one colony but it is useless as far as 
getting a crop is concerned. 

Type three winter loss: Colony sur- 
vives in fair shape but does not build 
up in time to get that all important first 
super of honey. Ability to recognize 
this type of winter loss is the dividing 
line between beekeepers and people 
who keep bees. It is not enough to have 
colonies just survive—they must come 
through strong and ready to do business 
before you can have any complacent 
ideas about your wintering methods. 

Next let us consider what happens to 
bees during the winter. One common 
cause of loss, of course, is starvation, 
lack of stores. When that happens it 
is regretable but at least easily under- 
stood. But there is another type of loss 
that perhaps is not so generally recog- 
nized or understood as simple starva- 
tion. This second type of loss comes 
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under the general heading of attrition, 
and attrition in my book means that 
the colony is slowly worn away by long 
confinement, excessive cold, poor win- 
ter stores, and by different combina- 
tions of all these factors. 

We hope to start the winter witi a 
hive full of young bees but this ideal 
situation is not always possible. At the 
very best some hives will have more old 
bees than others and these old bees 
continue to die as the winter wears on. 
Also where the temperature falls to 20 
below or more as it often does in some 
parts of the northland, some few bees 
on the outside of the cluster keep get- 
ting isolated and dying of the excessive 
cold. All of these factors may combine 
to wear down the cluster until in ex- 
treme cases we have just a handful of 
bees left and these must keep so active 
to keep warm that they are soon worn 
out. 

By observing the effect of winter on 
humans and other animals we can get 
some idea of what happens to bees. A 
severe winter is hard on everything. It 
does not kill at once but it wears every- 
thing down until at last the weak and 
the poorly fed and the badly protected 
bees perish. We protect ourselves and 
our domestic animals against the worst 
effects of the colder climates by proper 
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feed and proper protection. I know 
that bees are an insect and do not have 
the same physical reactions as humans 
but nevertheless they are a living thing 
with very definite requirements as to 
food and shelter and they are certainly 
limited in the amount of grief they can 
stand and still survive. 

I believe that no article on wintering 
is complete unless one mentions the dif- 
ference in strains of bees in regard to 
winter hardiness. We have in Vermont 
some native bees that winter well under 
very difficult conditions. I have had 
Caucasians also that seemed to winter 
in extra good condition. In addition 
there are many strains of commercial 
Italians that winter well. All of these 
races or strains of bees that winter well 
have one thing in common; that is, they 
are thrifty. They put plenty of honey 
in their own part of the hive as well as 
making a crop and they are noted for 
wintering quietly. 

At the other extreme, I once had a 
few colonies of Italians some 15 years 
ago that were completely demoralized 
by the onset of cold weather and died 
by the time we had had a couple of 
zero mornings. We say that the good 
strains “act as though they knew that 
winter was coming”. It may be instinct 
instead of knowledge but there is con- 


siderable advantage in staying with a 
strain of bees that shows the ability to 
winter in good condition. 

I have mentioned a number of fac- 
tors in wintering; the need for a size- 
able cluster, the absolute necessity of 
abundant stores of good quality and the 
desirability of having a hardy strain of 
bees. This brings us down to the need 
for extra protection. I cannot winter 
bees without extra protection so I may 
be slightly touched on the subject. 
Neither have I a background of scien- 
tific investigation, so of necessity I will 
discuss the matter on the only sound 
ground that I have to stand on and 
that is on experience. I can read that 
if bees have plenty of stores and a large 
hive they will winter all right in the 
single-walled hive. I can read it and I 
can hear it talked but I don’t believe it. 
I inspect at least 2,000 swarms a year 
and I get into a lot of these early 
enough so I know just exactly how they 
wintered. Year after year the evidence 
is the same, bees wrapped in tar paper 
are better than those not wrapped and 
those in winter cases with shavings, or 
with packing and wrapping too, are the 
best. The packed colonies may easily 
be three weeks ahead of those not pro- 
tected at all. 

I will acknowledge that we have some 





Some of Phil Townsend’s newer style winter cases without elaborate bottoms. 
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good beekeepers that winter without 
added protection to their bees. I con- 
sider that they have extra well protect- 
ed locations or that they were born 
lucky or perhaps that their weather is 
not quite so severe as mine here in east- 
ern Vermont. 

The chief critics of packing say that 
it turns the hive into a_ refrigerator; 
that it does not actually protect the 
cluster from low temperatures. Elabo- 
rate temperature measurements were 
taken and a number of tables published 
tending to support the later theory. Why 
then do packed colonies show up the 
best on the average year after year? I 
believe the scientists read their instru- 
ments correctly but still failed to take 
a lot of things into consideration. It is 
possible that the most important effect 
of packing is to somewhat stabilize 
temperatures in the hive during our 
long cold springs after brood rearing 
has started. Besides, in spite of the 
critics, | am inclined to regard protec- 
tion as protection either for bees or 
humans. I know that I will stand more 
cold weather in a fur coat than I will 
in a bathing suit and I am inclined to 
think bees have somewhat the same 
reaction. 

If you can accept the idea that addi- 
tional protection will help you to win- 
ter bees in better condition what then 
is the best type and the most reasonable 
to use? 

There is a large area of the United 
States which has rather moderate win- 
ters. Snow and zero mornings may be 
common but the snow does not last long 
and spring comes relatively early. In 
much of this area hives are adequately 
protected if they are in a sheltered lo- 
cation and wrapped in tar paper. The 
tar paper wrapping is especially advis- 
able if the hives are at all exposed to 
winds and some apiary locations are of 
necessity rather than choice somewhat 
exposed. 

The tar paper wrappings are also 
used in the coldest sections with con- 
siderable success but it is up here in the 
North that the individual winter case 
or special wrapping begins to pay off 
by bringing through a stronger force of 
bees. The individual winter case can be 
made as elaborate or as simple as one 
wishes as long as it provides for at least 
two inches of dry shavings on the sides 
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Detail of tar paper wrap- 
ping on individual colony. 


of the hive and somewhat more on top. 
We have made our cases of wood but 
Charles Mraz and some others in Ver- 
mont use a manufactured metal case 
that accomplishes the same thing. In 
either case, these winter cases will last 
for a generation and so the cost on a 
yearly basis is very small. In actual 
practice colonies winter so much better 
in such cases that in one very real sense 
the cases may be regarded as not cost- 
ing at all but as paying dividends. 

Also for some of my hives I have 
stolen an idea from the Canadians. Not 
having enough cases to go around | 
wrap some of my hives in the rock wool 
insulating batts that can be purchased 
from building supply houses. After 
wrapping the hive as well as possible in 
the rock wool batt I then cover the 
whole thing with an outer wrapping of 
tar paper. Bees so prepared for winter 
come through in splendid condition but 
there is some little work involved in 
carefuliy removing the batts and stor- 
ing them over summer. I believe that 


(Continued on page 574) 
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Queen Rearing 
for the 


Small Beekeeper 


by LEONARD HASEMAN, University of Missouri 


OST commercial beekeepers prefer 

to buy their queens since they find 
it is cheaper, as a rule, than to rear 
them. On the other hand, the home 
rearing of queens offers wonderful 
opportunities for the beekeeper to se- 
lect from his apiary those colonies 
which for one or more reasons prove 
most desirable and then breed queens 
from these. If he keeps down drone 
rearing in the inferior colonies and 
allows certain desirable colonies to 
produce drones he can, to a large ex- 
tent, regulate mating and always aim at 
a building up of a better race of bees 
in his apiary. 

Commercial queen men do more or 
less careful breeding, but their job too 
often is one of getting enough queens 
reared for their orders. The careful 
beekeeper can, by selection, produce 
his own queens and always direct his 
attention at improvements in the race. 
Unless he is interested in breeding up, 
however, it is doubtful if the busy bee- 
keeper is justified in spending his time 
at rearing queens. 

Under present conditions with its 
nation-wide breeding and_ popularity 
the Italian bee with its three types, 
leather, three-banded, and golden, is 
perhaps the best all-round race. How- 
ever, it is not perfect and with further 
breeding and selection it can no doubt 
be improved. Also work should be 
done looking to the possibility of cross- 
ing and selecting strains that may show 
improvements over the common strains 
of Italians. It is also highly desirable 
that careful breeding and testing be 
done with other old-world races to de- 
termine their merits. 

Simple Method 

In rearing a few queens for home 
use, a simple method is to take the 
queen from one of the most desirable 
colonies, forming a nucleus with her 
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and perhaps one comb with adhering 
bees. The colony finding its queen 
gone will begin to produce queen cells 
around selected grubs or eggs. In from 
five to eight days a number of queen 
cells will be capped. A frame with one 
Or more of these may be introduced 
in a hive that is to be requeened, in 
exchange for one of its brood combs, 
always leaving all adult bees in their 
own hive. In case several queen cells 
are formed on a comb, some may be 
carefully removed by cutting out a 
patch of the comb surrounding the 
queen cell and one of these may be 
carefully ' grafted into a brood comb 
in a hive to be requeened. 


The old queen in a hive to be re- 
queened must be killed before the 
queen cell is introduced. In due time 
the young virgin queen emerges and, 
if precautions have previously been 
taken to allow only the better colonies 
to rear drones, she will normally mate 
with a well-bred drone and in time 
will become the new mother of the col- 
ony and will produce desirable off- 
spring. 


After all the queen cells are removed 
from the parent hive the queen and 
attendants may be returned or the 
parent queen may be introduced into 
a hive for requeening and one queen 
cell left in the parent hive to supply a 
new queen. 

The apiary may be entirely requeen- 
ed, eliminating all undesirable stock, 
with but little waste of time and labor 
of the various colonies. To be sure, 
more elaborate methods may be em- 
ployed similar to those used by com- 
mercial queen breeders, but the bee- 
keeper who wants to requeen a few 
colonies and is not interested in pro- 
ducing queens for the market will find 
the above method simple and satisfac- 
tory. 
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Clarence Tontz of Elsinore, Calif., 


tells how to 


Operate a 


Roadside Stand 


Successfully 


PERATING A BUSINESS on a high- 
way is truly full of perils and prob- 
ably for every person who succeeds 25 
fail. And yet I agree with Walter Knott, 
Buena Park, Calif., who started a little 
berry stand around 30 years ago and is 
today a millionaire. In a trip across the 
country several years ago he couldn’t 
help but notice many people doing 
poorly in getting good returns for their 
farm produce when they could be doing 
fine in their perfectly natural “sales lo- 
cation” on which they were situated. 
There is much more, of course, to 
successful highway selling than being 
in a good location. But don’t be dis- 
couraged. There are no slick gimmicks. 
The following advice, gained from hard 
experience the past 12 years in our own 
highway honey shop, applies to plain 
country foods and not done up “in fan- 
cy ribbons and bows”. 


1. Select a location that has a fair 
amount of traffic. Tourist trade is not 
essential, but helps. It is better to have 
your home near your stand. The over- 
all picture to the potential customer as 
he comes down the road is more favor- 
able. It is more of a farm setting and 
less like a commercial enterprise. Have 
some kind of landmark near your store 
like, say, an old buggy (repaired and 
painted up neatly) with a climbing rose 
bush twining through the wheels. As I 
write this our own Paul’s Scarlet rose 
bush is now in full bloom and twining 
through our black spring wagon with 
yellow wheels. A beautiful warm sight 
indeed. 

2. Use neatly painted and lettered 
signs. Do not, and I repeat, do not ever 
permit any commercial signs advertis- 
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ing a nationally known product to be 
erected on your premises. I have noth- 
ing against commercial signs or their 
products, but they have their place. 
And their place is off your place. For 
example, I know of a honey and date 
stand that also sold pure orange juice. 
Pretty soon the orange juice got to be 
too much work, and they let a soft 
drink concern talk them into handling 
their product. The soft drink concern 
even furnished one of their signs. Sales 
of the stand started to slip. More com- 
mercial signs and their products were 
permitted because as the stand operator 
said, they were free. The stand no long- 
er had the appearance of a simple farm 
stand selling fresh farm products. It 
was a cheap imitation of a grocery 
store. Today the stand is deserted and 
is being beaten apart by the sun, wind, 
and rain. Also, remember that beer and 
cigarettes do not go well with products 
in a farm stand. 


3. A paying stand should have at 
least a dozen different kinds of farm 
products. At first, go slowly in adding 
new products. Say you start out with 
honey. Then investigate the possibili- 
ties of say, apples. There may be sev- 
eral orchards near you from which you 
can buy direct. And, of course, once 
you have apples you can sell apple cider 
and so it goes. And remember, one 
item will many times sell another. It 
may be that honey is your main item, 
but many customers would not stop if it 
were not for your famous apple cider. 
But once there they often will buy a jar 
of honey. 


4. Use plain and simple labels on 
honey. As far as I am concerned, 98 
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A mountain location for the production of sage honey, near Elsinore, Calif. This perma- 
nent location was operated many years ago by John Roland who was an expert at pro- 


ducing premium sage honey. 


per cent of the labels in use today on 
honey and other foods are in bad de- 
sign and color. I have seen some hon- 
ey labels with as many as six different 
colors or shades. The type was almost 
impossible to read. 


5. Sell a quality product. Quality 
comes first, not price. If you think you 
can undersell a super market on some 
cheap product you'll be badly fooled. 
There is no harm in having some low- 
priced items in your store as long as 
they are good foods and not junk. For 
example, there may be a surplus of 
some particular food product in your 
region. The wholesale price has drop- 
ped quite a ways down. Stock up and 
put up some signs advertising a special 
sale. Such things will give your sales a 
“shot in the arm”. It builds good will. 
In our shop we have a sale going on all 
the time on at least one item—some- 
times three or four. 

When I first started selling honey 
from our shop I had the idea that if I 
could manufacture some foods in which 
honey played a prominent part my to- 
tal sales would materially increase. Ac- 
cordingly, we worked up a honey-date 
fudge in which honey was substituted 
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Jesse Flack, commercial beekeeper of Ar- 
lington, Calif. and Mrs. Flack beside a 
truck load of their honey. 
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Dan Aten, commercial beekeeper of Valley Vista, Calif., 


stands beside his truck equipped, with a hive loader while 
his little daughter sits on the load of orange blossom 
honey delivered to the Tontz Honey Farm. 


for refined sugar. This candy appeals 
to many people who are under doctors 
orders not to eat any refined sugar. 
Moreover, the flavor of the honey as 
compared to the flat sweetness of sugar 
has caused this candy to appeal to many 
customers on taste appeal alone. 

Encouraged by our success with the 
honey-date-nut fudge we decided to try 
and manufacture a jelly with honey as 
a total substitute for sugar. I had 
bought several different kinds of jellies 
and jams prepared with honey and raw 
sugar from a large manufacturer. From 
my point of view, they were of low 
quality. Also they had a tendency to 
mold. Another packer sent me some 
samples of his honey-fruit jelly. The 
flavor was not bad, but the jelly was 
thin and runny. 

Next I contacted two packers of 
quality jams and jellies who used sugar. 
Neither would consider making up jell- 
ies and jams with honey. One of them 
told me I would be wise to forget it. 
He said he had lost a thousand dollars 
15 years ago trying to make and market 
a honey-prepared jam. After all this 
discouraging talk I got just mad enough 
to decide to do two things: 1, to make a 
jelly prepared entirely with honey in- 
stead of sugar; and 2, to successfully 
market it. 

I wrote for bulletins and checked 
with the library on recipes for cooking 
with honey. I didn’t find very much 
beyond the simple cooking rules. Next, 
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I contacted a large company selling 
pure pectin and their chemist gave me 
several good tips. In our honey-packing 
room I set up a little experimental 
kitchen, put on an apron, and went to 
work. I surely cooked up some gosh- 
awful batches of jelly but to make a 
long story short I finally arrived at 
something that is pleasing a lot of re- 
peat customers. This first honey-pre- 
pared jelly is a western Concord grape 
jelly and I have had to turn down some 
wholesale accounts on it in order to 
keep up with the retail orders in our 
shop and from mail-order customers. 





A Report on My 


Disease Situation 
by LEROY F. BAXTER, Blair, Neb. 


THs YEAR I never found a single 
case of American foulbrood in 585 
colonies. Last year I found only one 
case. This I treated by spraying sulfa 
powder mixed with common rubbing 
alcohol, just soaking all the bees, in- 
cluding the queen, until they were wet 
and clustered outside the hive. I did 
this twice. This year this same marked 
colony didn’t show any disease whatso- 
ever. Don’t tell me that sulfa won't 
cure AFB. I’ve used it since 1945. 


[Ten years ago Mr. Baxter was about to 
give up beekeeping, due to the prevalence 
of AFB in his vicinity. In desperation he 
turned to sulfa as a last resort. He has 
continued to use it each year. His report 
speaks for itself.—Ed.] 
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HAVE READ with interest the arti- 

cle entitled “Experiences with Cau- 
casians” written by Julius Lysne, of 
Stockholm, Wisconsin (February, ’55). 

Having bred this gentle race of bees 
for several years I cannot agree with 
the statement “Caucasians are worse 
swarmers than Italians”. When I refer 
to Caucasians | mean pure Mountain 
Grey Caucasians not the general hybrid 
called Caucasian by the present trade 
today. 

Apparently a percentage of yellow is 
allowed in the worker progeny of so- 
called pure Caucasians in the United 
States. If yellow is to be allowed where 
do we draw the line between the pure 
and the hybrid? 

Caucasians as bred here show no 
yellow in their bees. If they do, they 
are an entirely different problem, be- 
ing mismated. 

These all-grey Caucasians are the 
most non-swarming bee I have ever 
seen. Many strong, over-wintered col- 
onies are left undivided for the sum- 
mer, providing none of their bees and 
brood are required for increase or 
mating nucs. These colonies are often 
heavily crowded before: the main flow 
and yet fail to swarm. True, they may 
on occasion produce a quantity of 
queen cells only to supersede in a form 
that affects their production little, if 
any. I have not had a swarm nor de- 
stroyed a cell for four years in spite of 
queens two and three years of age 
heading several colonies. There is no 
need of disturbing the brood nest dur- 
ing the summer months unless for some 
other reason. 

Three years ago a strong over-win- 
tered colony headed by a queen in her 
second year somehow became over- 
looked and was allowed to crowd their 
four supers so badly with honey that 
great difficulty was encountered to 
loosen the lid. Normally this colony 
should have had six or seven supers. 
When they were examined the queen 
had only two frames containing some 
brood, the balance being jammed with 
capped honey. No attempt was made 
to swarm and this queen lived to serve 
two more years as a breeder. 

Queens are not clipped here but 
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Non-Swarming Caucasians 


by J. E. HASTINGS, Birch Hills, Sask. 
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ef _ R 
One of Mr. Hasting’s skyscrapers. The crop 
was from Argentine rape, a very heavy 
yielder. The honey granulates rapidly and 
could be of a better quality. 


painted for identification and any su- 
persedure is easily spotted. 

In my experience any Caucasian 
queen regardless of how non-swarming 
her strain, being mismated bears watch- 
ing in regards to swarming. I will 
wager every colony of Caucasians giv- 
ing Mr. Lysne swarm trouble show 
yellow in varying amounts in their bees. 

As to ease in handling and propoliz- 
ing I am in agreement with Mr. Lysne 
although I have found by selective 
breeding the latter habit can be sharp- 
ly reduced. The stock I now have 
compares favorably with Italians in 
in this respect. 

Concerning production they will 
hold their own and often surpass the 
Italian stock being used by commercial 
beekeepers here in northern Saskatche- 
wan. I too am sold on pure Caucasian 
bees and would keep nothing else. 
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Beekeeping 


in 


DELLA AY AMRRLE 


by GEORGE H. LATHAM, Wilmington, Delaware 


ELAWARE IS OUR second smallest 

state areawise, and one of the small- 
est in population. This must be remem- 
bered in considering Delaware beekeep- 
ing. 

Statistics show that there are approx- 
imately 3000 colonies of bees in the 
State, but the actual number is nearer 
1700. The larger estimate includes 
many migratory colonies brought into 
the state for pollination and for the 
lima bean honey flow which is the 
source of most of the state’s commer- 
cial honey. The average yield of honey, 
based on these 1700 colonies is about 
40 pounds. The state produces annually 
about $27,000 worth of honey and 
$1,000 worth of wax. 

Owing to extensive acreages devoted 
to growing fruits and lima beans, about 
550 colonies of bees are used for polli- 
nation, the usual rental being about $5 
per colony per crop. 

Most Delaware beekeepers are hobby- 
ists with perhaps up to a dozen colonies. 
There are only four beekeepers resident 
in the state who have more than 100 
colonies and they are all located “down- 
state”, in Kent and Sussex Counties. 
Most of our beekeepers take a lively 
interest in their bees and manage them 
efficiently. Although most of the hon- 
ey produced is extracted, a sizeable 
amount of nice comb honey is obtained, 
mostly from clover and lima beans. 

The Delaware State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation was organized in 1936, with 
47 charter members. The membership 
averaged 55 for 10 years, but has drop- 
ped to 31 during the past six years. The 
Association was responsible for the en- 
actment of a law in 1947, “Providing 

for the Protection and Promotion of 
Beekeeping in Delaware”. This law, 
framed after careful study of the bee 
laws of other states, combines many of 
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their best features, among them sections 
prohibiting the use of box hives and 
requiring annual inspection of all colo- 
nies. The prevalence of foulbrood has 
greatly decreased due to diligent en- 
forcement of this law. 

The big commercial crops of Dela- 
ware honey are secured from lima 
beans, mostly in Kent and Sussex Coun- 
ties, where tremendous quantities 
(among the highest in the United States) 
are grown, partly for Seabrook Farms, 
the great New Jersey vegetable proces- 
sor. As mentioned above, large num- 
bers of colonies are moved into these 
areas from nearby states for the lima 
bean honey flow. The honey is lighter 
in color than clover and mild in flavor. 
It has a tendency to ferment if not well 
ripened. 

White clover yields considerable hon- 
ey in most areas, and so does the locust 
tree. The tulip poplar is a heavy and 
dependable yielder of dark brown hon- 
ey, especially in New Castle County. 
Since it blooms during the time clover 
and locust are in bloom, the spring 
honey in tulip poplar areas is a dark 
blend from these sources, but because 
of its high viscosity when well ripened, 
and its rich, distinctive appearance and 
flavor, many people prefer it to lighter 
honeys. Much of it is sold to bakeries. 
However, as comb honey it is not as 
attractive in appearance as light honeys. 

No discussion of Delaware beekeep- 
ing would be complete without mention 
of the honey-producing marshes and 
lowlands along the eastern border of the 


State. Comprising about 107,000 acres, 
or 8.3 per cent of the area of the state, 
these areas shelter several honey-pro- 
ducing plants, chief among them being 
“Spanish Needle” (Bidens bipinnata). 
This plant blooms from late August un- 
til September 20, and the masses of 
bright yellow blossoms over many acres 
are not only a beautiful sight (especial- 
ly to us beekeepers), but afford good 
yields of clear golden honey of high 
quality. Under favorable conditions 
yields of 100 pounds of fancy comb 
honey per colony can be obtained, and 
nothing is more attractive to the gour- 
met than a comb of this golden honey 
on the table. The extracted honey looks 
and tastes much like orange blossom 
honey. 

Like other states, Delaware has its 
various wild flowers which contribute 
to overall honey yields and to bee wel- 
fare, especially in early spring and in 
autumn. Among these are the ubiqui- 
tous dandelion, the red maple, wild 
cherry, sumac, and the lovely autumn- 
blooming asters. Many plants, includ- 
ing some of these, also provide pollen 
for the bees. 

Most of the statistical data used 
above were kindly supplied by Dr. L. 
A. Stearns, Head of the Department of 
Entomology of the University of Dela- 
ware, and by Mr. John W. Dukes, Api- 
ary Inspector for Delaware’s State 
Board of Agriculture. Dr. Stearns is 
also President of the Delaware State 
Beekeepers’ Association; Mr. Dukes is 
its Secretary-Treasurer. 





A New Book 


ee A NATOMY OF THE HONEYBEE” 

is the title of a new book just off 
the press, by R. E. Snodgrass. This is 
not a revision of the book “Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Honeybee” pub- 
lished in 1925 by the same author, but 
is almost entirely rewritten. The book 
is dedicated to the late Dr. E. F. Phil- 
lips because of his interest and encour- 
agement when Mr. Snodgrass did his 
first work on the anatomy of the honey- 
bee in 1910. 
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on Beekeeping 


This new book of 334 pages is hand- 
somely bound and well illustrated. It 
contains 15 chapters, over ten pages of 
reference and is well indexed. The av- 
erage person in our industry knows too 
little about honeybee anatomy. Such a 
book should grace the library of each 
beekeeper who wants to keep abreast 
with knowledge concerning honeybees. 

The book is published by the Cornell 
University Press, 124 Roberts Place, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and the price is $6.00. 
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A Letter on 


Chemstherany 


in Florida 


from J. E. ECKERT, Apiculturist 
Davis, California 


WAS INTERESTED in the article, 

“Chemotherapy in Florida”, in the 
July issue of this magazine by Roger A. 
Morse and F. A. Robinson about the 
rescinding of the optional use of sulfa 
by the State Plant Board of Florida. It 
was said to have been at the request of 
the Florida State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. In the article giving the reasons 
for the action, there are some state- 
ments that need further clarification. 

Under reason number one, it is as- 
sumed that the use of sulfathiazole 
would be the cause of spreading AFB 
into various areas of the state because 
of migratory beekeeping. Experiments 
and practical experience indicate that 
when a colony is properly treated and 
cured of AFB the combs can be used 
interchangeably with other colonies 
without the necessity of continued feed- 
ing of sulfathiazole or danger of recur- 
rence of the disease. In fact, Florida is 
a good example itself of the benefits of 
chemotherapy. The use of sulfathiazole 
was approved in August, 1946. In that 
fiscal year ending in June, according to 
the report of the Florida State Apiarist, 
Mr. Foster, the disease rate in the state 
was 1.34 per cent (instead of the 0.3 
per cent as mentioned in the article) 
and after nine years had dropped to 
0.92 per cent. (See page 85 of Bulletin 
8, March 1956 of the State Plant Board 
of Florida, edited by Mr. Morse). In 
the six years preceding its use the AFB 
rate of disease was 0.74 per cent while 
the average of the next six years with 
its use was 0.55 per cent. Figures are 
interesting because it would appear 
from the above table that in practically 
every year in which a greater number 
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of colonies were inspected in Florida, a 
greater number of diseased colonies 
were found, both before and after the 
use of sulfathiazole. 

Another thought irterposed in the 
article was that the rearing of brood 
during most of the year in Florida 
would not be compatible with the use 
of chemotherapy. The rearing of brood 
during most months of the year is an 
ideal situation in which to eradicate 
AFB through the proper use of chemo- 
therapy. In fact, it is of little avail to 
feed sulfa or terramycin during any 
broodless period. Feeding during a 
dearth of nectar stimulates brood rear- 
ing and if sulfathiazole is present in the 
food, the bees will clean up all cells of 
disease that are required for brood 
rearing, and be protected against the 
spread of disease by robbing. Good 
practices in feeding have to be used, of 
course, but the robbing of medicated 
syrup will not cause a spread of AFB. 
In fact, the disease will not spread from 
one comb to another in an _ infected 
hive that is being fed sulfa-syrup. 

Quarantine apiaries, for the purpose 
of disease eradication, should not be 
established at long distances from the 
owner’s residence. Distant outapiaries 
can be protected from the spread of 
disease by being fed sulfa-syrup just 
prior to the robbing season, if the col- 
onies are located in a diseased area. 

The article also states, “It is an es- 
tablished fact that colonies which were 
once infected with American foulbrood 
and treated with sulfathiazole will have 
buried under the cocoons in the indi- 
vidual cells, waste matter contaminated 
with American foulbrood spores. It is 
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only necessary to break or damage the 
comb in order to liberate these spores 
and reinfect the colony”. This is an 
interesting statement and it would be 
instructive to have the references to any 
work that has demonstrated it “as an 
established fact”. 

The discharge of refuse by the grown 
larvae is true but since sulfathiazole is 
apparently as indestructible as the 
spores themselves, its very presence in 
the food of the larvae and in the waste 
products would tend to permanently 
protect each cell. We have hundreds 
of combs that have been infected with 
AFB and from which all evidence of 
the disease has been eradicated by the 
use of sulfathiazole or terramycin. 
These combs have been in constant use 
in all of our colonies that have not re- 
ceived any aid of chemotherapy and 
yet no disease has developed over the 
years. Recently we have been assem- 
bling these combs and using them on a 
smaller number of hives to concentrate 
this “danger” of reinfection. The first 
frames from which AFB was eradicated 
were marked with blue paint, and such 
combs are scattered throughout our 
equipment. Some of them are now 10 
years old and no trace of infection has 
developed from them although they 
have been used in hives that have not 
been fed sulfathiazole for many years. 

The use of antibiotics in dust form, 
mixed with powdered sugar, is less ex- 
pensive than when it is fed in sugar syr- 
up. Our average cost for sulfathiazole 
to eradicate AFB from a set of combs 
will average about three cents and from 
what I can learn, thousands of beekeep- 
ers have found this method efficient 
and economical. 

Florida or any other state may re- 
quire compulsory burning of all infect- 
ed colonies regardless of the degree of 
infection or value of the equipment, but 
as long as they can inspect only a por- 
tion of their hives but once a year, they 
will continue to “grow AFB in the un- 
inspected” for future burnings. My 
prediction is that beekeepers who have 
learned how to use chemotherapy as a 
tool in the eradication of bee diseases 
will continue to do so safely and eco- 
nomically. Methods of application will 
continue to be perfected to further the 
efficiency and economy of chemother- 
apy and ultimately it will be used more 
universally than at present. 
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Florida never has had a very serious 
bee disease problem, judging from the 
report of Mr. Foster of inspection work 
from 1920 through 1955, in spite of the 
long brood rearing period, and without 
sufficient funds to inspect all of their 
colonies. But they always have had 
some disease, same as in other states. 
Climate and the presence of some nec- 
tar and pollen plants during most of the 
year may have something to do with 
this situation. Robinson states on page 
17 of the above report of the State 
Plant Board that, ““We have carried out 
several field tests with bees and para- 
thion in orange groves and have also 
made some tests in watermelon fields 
where bees were being used for polli- 
nation. So far these tests have shown 
that there is little, if any, injury done 
to bees where parathion is used, pro- 
vided, of course, that it is applied in 
the right manner and at the right time”. 
Here in California beekeepers suffer 
heavy losses of bees whenever parathion 
is applied to crops in bloom or where 
the fields are weedy or the highly toxic 
material drifts over adjacent fields in 
which bees are working. Parathion is 
considered to be one of our most toxic 
and dangerous pesticides. I doubt if 
weather can be a factor, in the differ- 
ences observed. 























“But they were on sale, honey!” 
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An Adventure 
in 


Beekeeping 


as told by DR. JOHN P. OSHANEK, B. C., Canada 


N RECENT YEARS I have become 

interested in bees, partly as an exper- 
iment to see how they would thrive in 
this neighborhood, and partly for study 
and observation into plant and animal 
life in this locality; but more especially 
into the life of that interesting little 
creature known as the honeybee. It was 
not long before I was deluged with 
many interesting questions concerning 
bees and their relatedness to many 
phases of life on earth. I started a little 
apiary of three hives in the spring of 
1952. I received three packages of bees 
and queens on the 28th day of April 
and, immediately on that warm after- 
noon proceeded to install them in their 
new homes. 

I had never worked with bees before. 
In fact, I had never been close to bees, 
so every move I had to make was new 
to me, even the equipment was all shin- 
ing new. The hives were painted white, 
the coveralls I wore were white and 
spotlessly clean, and the veil and the 
gloves were new. The bees in their 
packages, and the queens in their little 
cages, were also new to me and I to 
them, but the thrill I felt when apply- 
ing the sugar syrup, with a paint brush, 
upon the wire screened packages, and 
watching the bees licking the sweet 
preparation with their long tongues, and 
feeding the queens, was something that 
is not very easy to put into the simple 
printed word. 

After the bees were fed with syrup 
and warmed up in the gentle rays of the 
sun in the afternoon, the time came for 
establishing them in their hives. After 
everything was prepared according to 
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instructions I opened the first package, 
taking out the little screen cage contain- 
ing the queen and at the first glance at 
the queen, as she moved back and forth 
in the cage, with so many workers clus- 
tered around her cage, I saw something 
that I did not believe when I read the 
description of how beautiful, graceful, 
and gentle, the queen bees are. My first 
impression of the queen bee was her 
motherly concern for the colony, of 
which she had the responsibility, and 
how eager she was to be released and 
go about her business of housekeeping 
for the whole colony. After insts‘ling 
the first colony I gave myself a short 
period of rest in order for the bees to 
settle down, so there would be no drift- 
ing from one hive to another, before I 
introduced another colony to a neigh- 
boring hive. 

On opening the second package, 
while releasing the second queen, I no- 
ticed that she was entirely different in 
many respects from the first one. She 
had a distinct personality, although 
many of the qualities of the first one. 
She had beauty of form, grace of move- 
ment, and an eagerness to be about her 
business, but she appeared to be shy 
and desirous of hiding herself among 
her workers, and to do her work of 
rearing a large family in the sanctuary 
of her new home. 

When I opened the third package, the 
third queen was different again from 
the first two, possessing many qualities 
described in the other two, but she was 
especially peaceful, displaying assurance 
that she knew her business and there 
was no doubt in her mind that she was 
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adequate to the task and responsibility 
that lay before her. She moved with 
that steady step that inspires command 
and admiration. She was truly a queen 
in her own realm. It is something that 
we may admire with thanksgiving in 
our hearts to the Creator for the crea- 
tion of such wonderful little workers, 
full of enthusiasm, energy, and devotion 
to duty; such painstaking care of their 
young, and many other qualities that 
even man could emulate to advantage. 
What a wonderful world it would be if 
human beings considered the beehive as 
a symbol of the world and realized that 
the welfare of all is dependent on each 
individual member doing his or her 
part. Few people realize that bees very 
seldom sting anyone for any other rea- 
son than in self-defense, or in defense 
of the colony, for without such protec- 
tion given to them by the Creator they 
could not survive in this world of ours 
as it now is. 

Next morning as I went to feed the 
colonies with newly prepared syrup I 
was again reminded of how often we 
should stop and re-orient ourselves, 
coming to the Central Way in doing our 
daily tasks in the sense of the fitness of 
things that is necessary in every under- 
taking. 

I felt a little hurried, as there were 
many things awaiting attention, but I 
returned to the apiary with the prepared 
syrup. The morning air was chilly, a 
dark cloud was passing overhead and a 
few snowflakes were falling, driven by 
a sharp cold wind. In all the instruction 
books on bees we are advised not to 
open the hive in cold or inclement 
weather. I thought it was such a short 
operation just to replace the jar inside 
that it would not matter, but I soon re- 
alized its importance, for as soon as I 
lifted up the hive cover I found the 
bees crawling over the feeder block 
licking up the remnants of the syrup. 
I tried to brush them off and immedi- 
ately they demonstrated their rightful 
indignation and anger for invading their 
home in a thoughtless manner. The few 
that I brushed off the block buzzed 
around me angrily, showing their dis- 
approval in opening the hive to the 
blast of cold wind, almost telling me 
that the heating system for the colony 
is not a modernized furnace with burn- 
ing coals or oil inside, but that the heat 
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that the bees have in their hives is gen- 
erated by their own little bodies. When 
it gets too cold they cluster together to 
conserve the heat and protect the queen 
from getting chilled. 

The days that followed were very in- 
teresting as I watched each queen set 
her household in order and begin rais- 
ing a family. The dandelion season was 
unusually good, and in the weeks that 
followed our little apiary was humming 
with activity. The frames in the supers 
began to fill up with brood and honey, 
and I could see the promise of a good 
season if everything followed the nor- 
mal pattern. However, toward the end 
of June I had to make a trip which kept 
me away until the 13th of September. 
On my arrival in the early fall I found 
that we had had an unusually early 
heavy frost that blackened the fields of 
bloom, making the work of the bees, in 
gathering honey, impossible. I had 
made a make-shift arrangement to take 
care of the bees in my absence, but due 
to the fact that everyone was busy in 
other fields of endeavor there was little 
opportunity for anyone to attend to 
them, except for an hour or so on Sun- 
days. One of the colonies swarmed, 
with only a small cluster of bees left, 
with little or no possibility of wintering 
them. The second colony was quite fair 
in size and stores. The third colony was 
very strong considering that it was start- 
ed with only a three-pound package of 
bees. Just the day previous to my ar- 
rival it was decided against wintering 
the bees for this year, and as our local- 
ity is quite a distance from the bee-sup- 
ply house, disposing of the bees was 
done with what is called an insect 
bomb—a preparation of DDT and other 
chemicals. After the extraction of the 
honey, and cleaning the hives, the 
equipment was stored for winter, await- 
ing the next spring to start with new 
packages of bees. 

The following spring we ordered our 
packages of bees as usual—that year 
four-pound packages. On their arrival 
they were installed in the normal pro- 
cedure, and everything looked very 
promising for the season of 1953. The 
bees were left undisturbed for five or 
six days, and when I opened the hives 
and looked for the queens they were 
nowhere to be found. A few days later 

(Continued on page 573) 
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Honey combs taken for the Saskatchewan Department of Apiculture showing the differ- 
ence in size between a regular comb section and an individual-size sectian.—Photo cour- 
tesy Saskatchewan Government by Don Webb. 





Pee Wee 


Sections 


by S. E. BLAND, Acting Provincial Apiarist, Regina, Sask. 


eey D LIKE TO SHOW you some pee- 

wee sections I’ve produced.” It was 
Mr. F. W. Mahon of Regina on the 
phone 81 years old and still going 
strong. 

Now, one of the advantages of talk- 
ing with older beekeepers is the know- 
ledge one gains in the course of the 
conversation. My knowledge of mini- 
ature sections was practically nil. I 
soon found that pee-wee sections were 
small two inches by two and one-half 
inch sections of comb honey, just one- 
fourth the size of our standard four 
inch by five inch comb sections. The 
1928 edition of ABC & XYZ tells us 
they were first put on the market in 
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1924. It appears these individual sec- 
tions enjoyed a period of popularity 
with the restaurant, hotel, and dining 
car trade. The 1954 edition of the same 
book tells us that their use has been 
practically abandoned due to the diffi- 
culty in forcing the bees to build combs 
in such small sections. When we rea- 
lized that a standard super held 128 of 
these small sections, each one fitted 
with a piece of foundation, we under- 
stand this was probably another reason 
why they were abandoned—the time- 
consuming work that was required of 
the beekeeper even before the bees re- 
ceived the sctions. 

I visited Mr. Mahon and found he 
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A honey comb of individual sections.—Photo courtesy Saskatchewan Gov. by Don Webb. 


had indeed produced some lovely in- 
dividual comb sections. The difficulty 
of fitting the foundation had been over- 
come by splitting the sections on three 
sides. In this manner he was able to fit 
a sheet of foundation five inches by 
eight inches into eight sections at a 
time. Last year’s sections were only a 
trial but Mr. Mahon is so enthusiastic 
over the results that he plans to pro- 


duce more this year. He feels that 
splitting the section on three sides re- 
moves one of the difficulties connected 
with the small section. He wonders if 
more beekeepers might not produce in- 
dividual sections if they could buy these 
sections split on three sides. Perhaps 
these photos may arouse a new interest 
in these individual sections and we may 
again find them listed in catalogs. 


A place setting showing pee-wee comb being used.—Photo courtesy Saskatchewan Gov- 


ernment by Don Webb. 
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Let’s Talk about Honey Plants 


HARVEY B. LOVELL, University of Louisville 





Smooth sumac (Rhus glabra) 


Pennsylvania. Quay Minnick of Red 
Lion is much interested in improving 
the honey flora in his locality in the 
southeastern part of the state only 12 
miles from the Maryland line. He wish- 
ed that 30 years ago he had planted 
large numbers of such trees as_ bass- 
wood and locust. By now he would 
have a lot of honey-producing trees 
which would give his bees lots of extra 
pounds of honey. Young beekeepers 
take notice. 

Maine. Walter Gerald of Portland, 
an old-time beekeeper, rents most of his 
hives for blueberry pollination at $10.00 
per hive. He sometimes gets as much 
as 60 pounds of blueberry honey but 
usually much less. He showed me a 
sample of milkweed honey which was 
clear and white with a mild, pleasant 
flavor which he assured me was the 
equal of any honey in the region. An- 
other sample which Mr. Gerard brought 
out was very dark and strong, a mixture 
of honeydew and orange hawkweed 
honey. 

Maryland. An exhibit of Maryland 
honeys at the Eastern Apicultural So- 
ciety Meeting at the University of 
Rhode Island contained a bottle of su- 
mac honey which was nearly white, a 
very attractive looking honey. It was a 
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little thinner than some of the other 
honeys in the exhibit. While I did not 
get to taste it, most beekeepers in the 
eastern states agree that sumac honey 
is a fine table honey. 

New Jersey. Mr. Fred Schwoebel 
told me how he once stored a surplus 
from sea-lavender (Limonium) along 
the sea coast. When he found his bees 
flying some three miles to reach the 
lavender, he put two hives on a barge 
anchored close to a large patch of the 
flowers. One hive stored 50 pounds, 
the other somewhat less. The honey 
was light in color with a delightful fla- 
vor. Henry Brown of Cape May Court 
House also obtains honey from sea- 
lavender. He finds that when a high 
tide floods the plants, they stop yielding 
nectar which is not surprising in view 
of the fact that the salt would pull 
much needed moisture from the plants. 
Honey from sea-lavender has also been 
reported from the Thames Estuary in 
England. 

Connecticut. According to Philemon 
J. Hewitt, Jr., considerable honey is ob- 
tained from Joe-pye-weed (Eupatorium 
purpureum) around Litchfield. He has 
obtained as much as a shallow super of 
rather strong dark-red honey in late 
summer from strong hives. He also 
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had an awfully bitter honey which 
other beekeepers have told him must 
have come from bitterweed. 

Rhode Island. R. E. Bowen of Bristol 
told me that he obtains considerable 
honey from Canada thistle. In his area 
this honey comes in strong from the 
middle of July until late summer. We 
saw a great deal of this thistle driving 
across northern Ohio, western Pennsyl- 
vania, and central New York in early 
July. When we returned on July 16 it 
was already out of bloom in central 
Ohio. 

New Hampshire. Lawrence C. Rising 
of East Andover told me that he once 
got a small surplus of 20 or more 
pounds from Japanese bamboo. He 
described the honey as mild and light 
amber. He could find nothing else in 
bloom at the time and his bees were 
working the bamboo heavily. 

Langstroth Bee Garden. Mrs. Lovell 
and I visited the section of the Morris 
Arboretum in Philadelphia which has 
been set aside in honor of that great 
inventor-beekeeper, Lorenzo Lorraine 
Langstroth. This garden which was 
dedicated in 1951 is being gradually 
planted with trees and shrubs valuable 
to beekeeping under the supervision of 
the curator, Fred W. Schwoebel. Here 
a specimen of the bee bee tree (Evodia 
Daniellii) has been planted which on 
July 15 was in bud just about ready to 
burst into bloom, as well as many other 
species of trees and shrubs both native 
and imported. Mr. Schwoebel keeps an 
apiary in the Bee Garden where he 
watches the activity of the bees on each 
species as it blooms. He gave me two 
specimens of the bee bee tree in pots 
which I took back to Louisville and set 
out in my yard where they are doing 
fine. 

Ohio. In a recent letter, Charles A. 
Reese, Extension Apiarist, writes that 
blue vine is quite common in corn fields 
and waste places in southwestern Ohio 
as far north as Columbus. He adds “I 
have seen some very good honey flows 
from it in the Miami Valley where the 
beekeepers did not recognize the source 
of the nectar coming into the hives”. 
According to Mr. Reese, other impor- 
tant but often overlooked honey plants 
in Ohio include Canada thistle, mus- 
tard, especially the variety known as 
yellow rocket, and mountain mint. 
Buckwheat was formerly important in 
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the northeastern part of Ohio. Now, 
however, less than 1500 acres are plant- 
ed in this crop. Bird’s-foot trefoil is a 
new legume which is appearing in in- 
creased amounts. Mr. Reese adds that 
“It is a heavier producer of pollen and 
bees work it very diligently early and 
late”. 





Cones in Screen Allow Bees to 
Escape from Honey House 


by CHARLES L. STRATTON, 
Windham, N. H. 

EEKEEPER Harold Swan of Penob- 

scot County, Brewer, Maine, avoids 
bees in the honey house when he is 
working by removing a window near 
the ceiling and inserting a fine screen 
with small cones at the tops and cor- 
ners to allow the bees to escape outside. 
Holes were cut in the screen then ad- 
ditional screening was woven in to form 
cones with a hole in the center. A hive 
outside on the roof collects the stray 
bees. 





CONES: Harold Swan points to one of the 
three cones in screen to allow bees to es- 
cape - Bees go into a hive outside 
on roof. 
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Bees Try Lighting Up 
Light Pole 


On June 7 a swarm of 
bees drew attention to the 
city’s lack of electric light- 
ing on a four-fixture pole 
outside the Newhouse Ho- 
tel, 4th South and Main, 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The “globe” turned out 
to be a swarm—the sec- 
ond to accumulate in the 
vicinity during the day. 
Police were called to line 
up a beekeeper to remove 
the brood of honey mak- 
ers to a hive. 


—Photo courtesy Salt Lake 
City Tribune. 


Close-up showing technique used to mark bees for identification. Bee culture specialists 
at the Tucson, Ariz., laboratory of the Agricultural Research Service mark bees as they 
feed on sugar solution from this “artificial flower’ so that they can determine how much 
of the sugar solution bees will take to the hive and how many trips they will make from 
hive to “flower” in any given period,—-USDA Photo by Forsythe. 
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Henry J. Bittle, Cleve- 
land, Ohio discovers a 
swarm of bees near the 
top of an evergreen tree 
and he is wondering just 
how he can get the bees 
into one of his hives. Hen- 
ry collects swarms from 
trees and sidings of build- 
ings to build up his apiary. 
—Photo sent by Mr. H. J. 
Bittel. 
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Catherine Roser who was crown- 
ed honey queen at the Ohio State 
Beekeepers’ meeting at Medina, 
Ohio on July 21 and 22. She is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Alvin 
Roser, President of the Lorain 
County Association. 
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International Beekeeping 

HE BEEKEEPING INDUSTRY is one of the oldest branches of agriculture. 

Honeybees are needed in all countries not only for the production of honey but 
also for the pollination of farm crops. There should be a closer cooperation and 
coordination of effort between beekeepers of different countries than at present. 
Our industry is international in scope. It is hoped that before long there may be 
a freer interchange of ideas pertaining to beekeeping which may be said to be an 
international language. All people who handle honeybees, regardless of color or 
creed, feel a oneness of spirit and have much in common. The International Con- 
gress of Beekeepers to be held in Vienna, Aug. 12 to 18, should draw beekeepers of 
all countries closer together in a bond of friendship and cooperation. 


The Magic of Producing Queens and Bees 

THE INTERESTING ARTICLE appearing in the August, 1956, Readers’ Digest 
regarding the bee and queen business of W. E. Harrell, Hayneville, Ala., should 

give a considerable amount of publicity to the beekeeping industry. 

Comparatively few people realize that queen and bee breeders in the South 
produce and ship approximately 1,000,000 queens and 1,200,000,000 worker bees 
each season to beekeepers in the northern states and Canada, who establish colo- 
nies of bees to harvest crops of surplus honey the same season. 

The late A. I. Root was one of the pioneers, having started the shipping of 
package bees and queens in 1878. Many difficulties in shipping were experienced 
between 1880 and 1920. During the past 35 years the business has grown by leaps 
and bounds. 

Some beekeepers in the North may not realize how many problems there 
are in the production of queens and bees. The bulk of the package bee shipping 
is done during April, May, and early June. The production of queens continues 
unti) September. Commercial shippers have to be ready in advance to send out 
large numbers of queens and packages each day, as orders are received. Erratic 
spells of weather sometimes interfere with the breeding program. 

Our hats are off to the many queen and bee shippers of the South who 
work practically day and night during the heavy shipping season to get orders out 
on schedule to satisfy customers. The package bee and queen business is an es- 
sential part of our industry and our friend Mr. Harrell and others engaged in it 
are rendering a worthwhile service to the beekeeping industry. 
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Observations on Queen Introduction 

URING THE YEARS a considerable amount of discussion has centered around 
D the best method of introducing queens to colonies. Occasionally a beekeeper 
will come up with an idea that he thinks will solve the problem, only to find later 
on after giving the method a further trial, that it is not 100 per cent successful. 

A recent lecture by Dr. C. T. Butler of Bee Research Dept., Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, England, entitled “Some Observations Relating to Queen 
Introduction” is interesting and worthy of consideration. 

Space does not permit a lengthy discussion on his findings but the follow- 
ing are a few observations he has made: 

A colony to be requeened should not be left queenless for more than a few 
minutes and the new queen should be introduced as soon as the old queen is re- 
moved. 
The new queen should be introduced alone in a cage, without attendants. 
The presence of attendant bees appears to irritate the bees in the colony. 

The queen should be released soon after being introduced, with as little 
disturbance as possible. This means that the queen is automatically released with- 
out any intervention on the part of the beekeeper. 

The mesh of the cage must be large enough for worker bees outside to be 
able to feed and lick the queen. Most of the introducing cages used today are 
made with wire gauge of much too fine mesh. 

The queen must not have food in the cage. The bees must feed her through 
the wire screen. The cage containing the queen should be placed between brood 
frames containing young larvae. 

The colony after having the queen introduced should not be disturbed for 
at least four days, otherwise the queen might be balled. 

Dr. Butler introduced 230 mated queens of all ages last year and only one 
was lost. This year the same method has been used and a few queens have been 
lost. Next season it is hoped to modify the introducing cage somewhat. 


Honey is Honey 

| T WOULD BE INTERESTING to know how many kinds or flavors of honey 
there are in this country and the rest of the world. Some flavors are pleasing 

to some people and displeasing to others, so who is going to be the judge of the 

quality of honeys? 

Some years ago we had in the Gleanings office about 40 small jars, each 
containing what was reputed to be honey from a certain source of plant found in 
the United States. One day the writer took time to taste all of the samples. Each 
was different from the others. Most of the darker honeys had more pronounced 
or stronger flavors than the lighter-colored honeys. Does this mean that the dark- 
er honeys are inferior to the lighter-colored honeys? Hardly. We occasionally 
meet people who want only buckwheat honey, yet we have heard others say that 
the odor of buckwheat honey almost makes them sick. 

Some of the strong-flavored honeys of Europe are found in high-class city 
stores—all dressed up in fancy-shaped jars with attractive labels. And incidentally 
these foreign honeys bring a fancy price and people buy them. 

_ What would happen if some enterprizing beekeeper with a flare for mer- 
chandising would put up some of our goldenrod, aster, or other dark honeys in 
fancy containers and ask a price that would cover the extra cost of packaging and 
include a reasonable margin of profit? Perhaps some have tried this. 

Are dark honeys from other countries any better than American dark hon- 
eys? Is aquinaldo honey from Cuba (reputed to cure some human ills) which sells 
rao $2.00 per pound, any better or as good as some of our American dark 

eys? 

We need to know more about different kinds of honey. Isn’t it a fact that 
people are going to eat honeys they like and not honeys they don’t like? General- 
ly speaking, people prefer honey they were brought up on. Honey is honey regard- 
less of color or flavor. 
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VER MAKE ROLLS the honey way? 

Once you try that way chances are 
you never will be satisfied with ordinary 
rolls. There’s a real taste treat in store 
for you as well as a new thrill in culi- 
nary achievement. Honey-way doughs 
“handle” so easily — smooth, elastic; 
crusts are invariably rich golden brown; 
the aroma alone rouses appetite; the 
delicately different flavor is superb. 

If you have shied away from making 
yeast rolls because of the time involved, 
this recipe for Bran Herb Rolls will put 
them on your menu in short order. 
These honest-to-goodness yeast rolls are 
quicker to make than most, for they 
require no kneading and just one rising 
before they are popped into the oven 
for a brief baking. Too, this recipe 
gives a difference in taste as well as 
time—a surprising pair of herbs, celery 
seed, and sage team with whole bran 
cereal to add a distinct flavor that is 
surely new. As an added treat blend 
honey with cream cheese and a dash of 
grated orange rind and serve on piping 
hot rolls. 

If you are pressed for time, refriger- 
ator dough is the answer. And, it is so 
easy to prepare this honey-way dough 
in leisure time, store it in the refriger- 
ator and rest smug in the knowledge 
that you can have tempting rolls in jig 
time. 


Honey Bran Herb Rolls 


One-half cup shortening, 4 cup hon- 
ey, 1% cup whole bran cereal, 1 tea- 
y P 
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Hot Rolls 
for 
Dinner 


by MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Serve honey bran herb rolls 
piping hot with honey soft- 
ened creamed cheese treat- 
ed with a dash of grated 
orange rind.— Photo cour- 
tesy Kellogg Co. 


spoon salt, 2 cup boiling water, 1 cake 
compressed or 1 package dry granular 
yeast, “2 cup lukewarm water, 1 egg, 
well-beaten, 1 teaspoon powdered sage, 
2 teaspoons celery seed, and 3% cups 
sifted flour. 

Measure shortening, honey, whole 
bran cereal, and salt into large mixing 
bowl; add boiling water, stirring until 
shortening is melted. Let stand until 
lukewarm. Soften yeast in lukewarm 
water; stir into shortening mixture to- 
gether with egg, sage, and celery seed. 
Add half of the flour and beat until 
smooth; add remaining flour and mix 
well. Shape balls of dough to fill 
greased muffin pans about half full. 
Let rise in warm place about 1 hour or 
until double in bulk. Bake in hot oven, 
425°F., about 15 minutes. Yield: about 
1% dozen rolls, 2% inches in diameter. 


Honey Feather Rolls 


One package compressed or dry 
yeast, 4% cup lukewarm water, 1 tea- 
spoon honey, 2 cup shortening, 1%4 
teaspoon salt, % cup honey, 1 cup 
scalded milk, 1 egg, well beaten, and 
3% cups sifted flour. 

Crumble or sprinkle yeast in luke- 
warm water in small bowl. Add 1 tea- 
spoon honey and mix well. Let stand 
until yeast is dissolved. Put shortening, 
salt, and % cup honey in large bowl 
and add scalded milk. Stir until short- 
ening is melted, then cool to lukewarm. 
Add egg and dissolved yeast and mix 

(Continued on page 571) 
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Live and 
pf CGI vy Propolis Pete 


HE COLD and wet spring that we 

had this year had its good points and 
its bad points. A good one was a ter- 
rific flow from a combination of plants 
blooming together, that normally would 
come a week or ten days apart. The 
bad points were that the actual storing 
season was short, and, the damp weath- 
er persisting, the honey is a bit thin and 
the bees have not capped quite a lot of 
it. In order to catch the summer tourist 
trade I have taken off the surplus, but 
have not finished extracting. The total 
crop is going to be short, especially 
after I give back to the bees the combs 
that are not capped over enough to 
show well ripened honey. 

I always take my honey in the middle 
of the summer. It is rarely that I have 
any left over for myself. The summer 
people snap it up so fast that usually it 
is gone by the middle of September. 
It’s a funny thing there. You may won- 
der why I don’t take any of the fall 
honey. Well, for one thing, the bees 
need it for winter, and for another 
thing, the natives around here don’t 
seem to buy it. They'll take it when I 
give it, but they don’t buy it. I suppose 
that if I tried hard enough I could ed- 
ucate them, but I haven’t ever put up 
enough surplus to get the chance to 
show what I can do as a salesman. 

That fast flow this year put me in the 
position where I don’t have to hang my 
head when we talk about comb honey. 
I had two colonies fitted out with two 
supers each. They filled them full with 
only two or three culls. I refitted them 
and gave them back and out of the 
whole mess I will probably end up with 
about 150 salable sections. Not bad for 
two colonies, and I don’t know whether 
or not I will ever be able to do it again. 
It was that fast flow from everything 
at once. 

On the remote chance that manage- 
ment had something to do with it, I 
want to report that this time I followed 
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the book, with only one slight excep- 
tion. The book says that when the hon- 
ey flow starts, you should reduce to 
one story, and put the comb supers on 
a little ahead of the flow. Every time 
I did that, my bees would head for the 
hills. Either that or they would sulk 
and draw out just enough of the foun- 
dation to spoil it. Then they would 
cover it with propolis to make sure that 
I couldn’t use it again. 

I fooled them this time. I started 
packages early this year, and on these 
two selected colonies, I gave them the 
comb honey supers instead of a second 
brood body when they needed it. Sim- 
ple, eh, what? I wonder if it would 
work in a normal year? 

You may wonder how come this is 
recorded as being from the book. No 
book ever told us to do that, but they 
do say that you need a vigorous young 
queen, that you should have just the 
single brood body, and that the colony 
should have lots of bees of the right 
age. So that is exactly what I gave them 
and they came through. Hurrah for the 
book. 

Speaking of books, here’s an inven- 
tion for the books. Every year, sure as 
shooting, some beginner is going to 
come to me and say that his bees have 
put up an enormous amount of honey, 
five or six frames full, and how can he 
get it out of the combs. I have always 
given him the usual answer—that he 
should buy an extractor. When he is 
horrified at the price of one, he gener- 
ally asks is there another way, and I 
give him the old routine. Scrape off the 
cappings, put the frame in a warm dry 
place, and let it drain. I explain that he 
will only get about 50 per cent of the 
honey that way, but he will save the 
combs for the next time. An alternative 
method is to cut out the combs, mince 
them up, and put in the same warm 
dry place to drain. This method is the 
best for the foundation makers. 

Well, this year, right on time, my 
beginner came in and asked the usual 
question. He got the usual answer, but 
instead of following my advice he asked 
to see my extracting outfit. I showed 
him, and he went away. He came back 
a couple of days later to ask if an idea 
that he had was any good. His idea 
was to take a tin milk pail, cut a circle 

(Continued on page 570) 
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Honey Crop in Siberia 
Sema MAY HAVE long and hard 
winters, but it is amazing what good 
honey crops are possible during the 
warm and dry summers. From October 
until April, when the mercury drops to 
minus 60 degrees C., bees winter in 
cellars. The hives are double-walled 
but still have to be covered in spring 
when they are taken outside. No time 
can be lost since there are only 40 to 50 
days for a honey flow. 

Honey is derived (in county Krasno- 
dar) from a wild rose (species unidenti- 
fied) and raspberries. The average crop 
per colony is 41.8 to 88 pounds. A bee- 
keeper with a kind of double-colony 
system will get 125.4 to 418 pounds per 


double colony. 
Der Bienenzucht, 1955. 


Bears to Scare Robbers Away 
Be ceNtLy AN English Folk Art 
exhibition of Polish works offered 
some beehives carved in the form of 
bears. Apparently, according to report- 
er Sheila Wheeler, the peasants who 
carved these hives in the 18th and 19th 
centuries considered that by putting 
their bees inside an imposing figure, 
such as a bear, honey thieves would be 
scared away. The hives open with a 
door at the back, and the bees enter 
through a round hole in the abdomen 


of the figure. 
British Bee Journal, 1956. 


City Friendly to Bees 

HEN LANDSCAPING is done in 

the city of Antwerp, Belgium, good 
honey plants must be included in the 
plantings. Here is a good example for 
American beekeepers who should try 
to interest the proper authorities in 
planting honey flora instead of wind- 
pollinated trees such as elms, oaks, etc. 
Such handsome trees as maples, bass- 
wood, horsechestnut, to name just a 
few, would make ideal substitutes. The 
embankments on the new superhigh- 
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Translated and Edited by Erika Barth 


ways would be ideal sites for growing 
small honey plants. Why seed timothy 
when clovers, bird’s-foot trefoil, and 


vetch will do just as well? 
Der Osterreichissche Imker, 1956. 


Honey at Least 2000 Years 


Old Recently Discovered 

OUTH OF NAPLES, a small under- 

ground temple was found which had 
no doors and could only be entered by 
removal of roof shingles. The discov- 
erer, Prof. Sestiers, reports that the 
temple was dedicated at the time to the 
exclusive use of the goddess Hera, 
therefore no one was allowed to enter. 
(See also page 493 of the August, 1953 
Gleanings for more details). 

Within this tomb the discoverer found 
bronz vases, sealed with cork lids, and 
containing honey that was still sticky. 
A wool blanket was also found with 


the honey. 
La Belgique Apicole, July 1955. 


Bees in a Truck Radiator 

HE FOLLOWING unbelievable story 

is supposed to have happened in 
Sweden. It sounds like a good bee story. 
Can you beat it? 

With the approach of winter a truck 
owner in Sumerbo in the province of 
Swaland decided to have his truck radi- 
ator cleaned and wanted to have anti- 
freeze put in. When the mechanics be- 
gan checking the truck they found a 
swarm of bees in the radiator. The 
spaces between the metal radiators were 
brim full of honey. This explained the 
unidentified noise the owner believes to 
have heard shortly before. Eventually, 
the swarm had to be destroyed. 

After the bees were killed a glass was 
placed beneath the radiator drainage 
valve. The motor was turned on and 
soon the glass was full of honey. On 
the whole there is probably some truth 
to this story. One thing we do doubt 
about this story is that the honey was 
edible. ; 

Der Osterreichissche Imker, 1956. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


HARRIETT M. GRACE, Director 
Commercial State Bank Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin 


EPTEMBER in the commercial world 
is known as “business-pick-up” 
month and so it is in the world of the 
Honey Industry with the new season’s 
Honey, or it will be, if we open the 
doors and let opportunity in to help us. 
Parents are buying clothes and school 
books for the children. Consumers are 
replacing the old with the new where 
necessary in preparing for the winter to 
come. The farmers are filling their silos 
with the winter feed supply for the live- 
stock. Everywhere there is bustle in the 
air in September. We are slower than 
the far-seeing bees in preparation for 
winter since they began filling their 
hives, as we all know, in early summer. 
But late August and early September is 
the time for us in the Honey Industry 
to look about us for wider and newer 
markets. 

But if we are to find new markets or 
increase the consumption of the old 
markets, we must promote Honey. We 
must let people know about Honey, we 
must make them desire Honey not only 
to use in old ways, but to use in new 
ones. 

One of the suggested new markets is 
to introduce it for consumption at large 
gatherings. Meetings where members 
dine, as church groups, parent-teachers’ 
associations, fraternal organizations, 
and cooperative groups are easy places 
to promote Honey consumption. 

A small sample of your Honey served 
in small individual paper nut cups at 
each place at the table will be the best 
possible promotion for your produy:. 
You can obtain from your Chamber o7 
Commerce, Business Men’s association, 
or the society editor of the newspaper 
the names of the organizations that 
have dinner meetings, and the name of 
the presidents or dinner program chair- 
men of those groups. In advance of 
their scheduled meetings supply the 
chairmen with leaflets giving recipes 
(using Honey of course) for large-quan- 
tity cooking. The members probably 
will ask why the supper had an unusual: 
ly good flavor this time. 
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Your American Honey Institute, up- 
on request, will send you as many reci- 
pe leaflets as you desire for less than 
printing costs and postage free. 

We know how homemakers like to 
discuss new foods or new ways of mak- 
ing the old favorites better. The large 
dinner or supper is an excellent place to 
start the exchange of recipes and to 
promote the use of Honey. Yes, those 
little paper containers of Honey that 
you gave to be put at each place will 
add to your expense account. But where 
can you get better word-by-mouth ad- 
vertising? 

Those members will tell their friends 
and those friends will tell theirs—really 
an endless chain, isn’t it? But it is 
mighty effective promotion for the 
small amount invested in these samples 
and leaflets. Now is a good time to 
order recipe books and leaflets from 
the American Honey Institute to give 
to the organization presidents and chair- 
men several weeks in advance of their 
dinner programs. 

Autumn months find home economic 
departments of the public schools busy 
training future homemakers to be as 
good cooks as are their mothers. Make 
appointments, either by phone or in 
person, with the home economics teach- 
ers in the grade and high schools and 
nearby colleges. Ask them when they 
could use a gift of Honey for the use 
of their students in baking cookies, 
cakes, making salads, or beverages. 
Then order from the American Honey 
Institute enough leaflets to give each 
girl in the classes when you deliver the 
Honey gift. Those girls will take the 
leaflets home to show their mothers 
what is new in food recipes. Mothers 
will tell their friends. Again, another 
endless chain of promotion for uses of 
Honey. 

A prize could be offered for the best 
Honey-baked product in the class. The 
new “More Favorite Honey Recipes” 
cook book might be offered as that 
prize, or the series of three Honey cook 

(Continued on page 569) 
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WELCOME 
BEEKEEPERS, 


BAR 





Meeting headquarters on the University Campus. 


Rhode Island Meeting 


Reported by JOHN W. BUCHANAN, Medina, Ohio 


wy HE EASTERN Apicultural Society 
was born only two years ago. Last 
year we were well on our way, and this 
year finds us going at full speed ahead 
—nothing can stop us now.” These 
were the enthusiastic words of President 
Gaston Levitre when he greeted more 
than 300 Association members as 
they assembled on the beautiful campus 
of the University of Rhode Island at 
Kingston, the week end of July 13th 
to 15th, 1956. The delegates were quar- 
tered in two of the beautiful dormitor- 
ies. Excellent meals were served at 
nominal cost in the cafeteria, and the 
meetings were held in a spacious gym- 
nasium nearby. Even the weather 
caught the fine spirit of the meeting 
and withheld its daily shower until the 
delegates were sleeping. 

President Carl Woodward of the Uni- 
versity gave an excellent welcome ad- 
dress and his talk reflected a sound 
knowledge of beekeeping and evidence 
of much research on the subject. 


Any speech by Mr. J. I. Hambleton, 
Chief of the Department of Entomol- 
ogy, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
at Beltsville, Maryland, is always a big 
drawing card at a meeting, and Mr. 
Hambleton was in his usual good form 
in delivering the keynote speech. 

On the first day’s program there was 
the President’s address, an enlightening 
talk on the Chinese Evodia Honey Tree 
given by Mr. Fred Schwoebel, Cu- 
rator of the Langstroth Arboretum in 
Philadelphia, a fine illustrated lecture 
on Nosema and its control by Dr. How- 
ard E. Cmejla of the Abbott Labora- 
tories at Chicago, a lively panel discus- 
sion, a very entertaining talk by Dr. 
George Abrams, of the University of 
Maryland, entitled “Beekeepers as We 
Know Them”, a talk on Productive 
Queens, by Chas. Mraz, a prominent 
Vermont beekeeper, a lecture on Colo- 
ny Morale by Dr. Edwin J. Anderson, 
of Pennsylvania State University, and 
a talk on Beeswax by John Buchanan 
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of Medina, Ohio. The first day of the 
meeting was brought to a close by a 
lively session of round and square danc- 
ing, enjoyed by young and old. 

A special-groups breakfast meeting 
was held Saturday morning—Francis 
Gravely of New York, Chairman of the 
Supply Division, Bill Clarke, State Col- 
lege, Chairman of the Extension Divi- 
sion, and Paul Holcombe, Chairman of 
the Apiary Inspection Division. 

An outdoor demonstration by a fine 
young beekeeper named Thomas Hines, 
who traveled all the way from Morgan- 
town, Ky., was enjoyed in the college 
yard, and an opportunity afforded itself 
to visit the University’s rose garden. 

The afternoon session featured inter- 
esting talks by Dr. Calvin Lang of Con- 
necticut, on “Biochemistry of the Hon- 
eybee”, a talk by Dr. Harvey B. Lovell. 
of Louisville, Ky., on “Honey Plants” 
which was illustrated by many beautiful 
color slides of nectar-bearing plants. 
The Reverend Carl Webb of Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut, arranged for a panel 
discussion led by Dr. Mary I. Bunting, 
of Rutgers University, the subject being 
“Bees and Flowers and Their Relation”. 
The members of the panel were Mrs. 
Mary L. Yates of Hartford, Conn., Mrs. 
Allen Davenport, of the Rhode Island 
Federation of Garden Clubs, Mrs. A. 
G. Simmons, Connecticut Federation of 
Garden Clubs, and Mrs. L. B. Taylor 


of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Garden Clubs. Following this delightful 
discussion tea was served by the ladies. 

The second day’s meeting was cli- 
maxed by an excellent banquet of over 
200 people. After the banquet Von 
Frisch’s film “Behavior of the Honey- 
bee” was shown. 

Sunday morning, the last day of the 
meeting, the friendly informal discus- 
sion which prevailed throughout the 
meeting in the dining hall, the dormi- 
tories, on the campus, and in the meet- 
ing hall, was somewhat longer than on 
previous days. After church services a 
tour of the University campus and a 
look at the gadget exhibit held in con- 
nection with the Convention, headed by 
Aylmer Jones of Malden, Mass., the 
delegates packed their bags and headed 
back to their respective homes. It had 
been an excellent and informative meet- 
ing, a very enjoyable get-together. Con- 
gratulations to President Levitre for a 
fine job well done and to Bill Davis for 
his fine job as Publicity Chairman a 
vote of thanks. 

Next year the meeting will be held 
at the Pennsylvania State University. 
Elected for the coming year as Presi- 
dent was able Art Dean of Pittsburgh, 
who has had much experience in asso- 
ciation organization, and who contrib- 
uted much to the success of this year’s 
meeting. 





A CORRECTION 
Referring to the article “Nectar Production by White Clover”, by E. Oertel, on 
page 461 of the August issue, the column giving the average yield per head was 
inadvertently omitted. We are reprinting the entire table below: 
Table 1. — Nectar Yields from white clover at Baton Rouge, La., 1952-55. 


Year Location Kind of clover No. of heads Ave. yield per head, 
microliters 
1952 Pasture La. common 305 4.8 
1953 Outdoor plots La. S1 strain 260 8.6 
1954 Greenhouse Clone 76 20 8.1 
711 28 12.9 
715 28 a 
721 22 4.6 
Outc sor plots 76 26 7.6 
711 13 me 
7k 23 9.91 
721 25 4.2 
1985 Greenhouse 76 75 9.3 
711 96 11.83 
Outdoor plots 76 57 4.0 
711 55 4.2 
Greenhouse Ladino 62 6.11 
Pasture La. common 80 a2 
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DOCTOR LISI PRESCRIBED BEES’ ROYAL JELLY 
TO HIS HOLINESS PIUS XIl 


Translated by DON A. BOULAY, Berlin, N. H. 


English translation of an article appearing in the May 6, 


1956 


issue of the French newspaper “Le Petit Journal” of Montreal, Canada. 


F THE VAST PUBLIC still ignores 

what remedy has cured the Pope, at 
least the scientific world has been aware 
of it for the past ten months. During 
those ten months, the secrecy of this 
event was strictly observed, a practice 
which is typical of the simplicity and 
traditional discretion of the Vatican. 

No doubt there was that vision of 
Christ that the press referred to at the 
time and Eminent Figures (medical and 
religious) have agreed that this super- 
natural appearance, an unquestionable 
miracle, was but a moral inspiration 
contributng to the recuperation of the 
Holy Father. But specifically, what 
remedy was directly responsible for the 
initial improvement in the physical con- 
dition of Pius XII? This medicament 
was “Apiserum or salivary honey of the 
bees”. 

Let us consider the continuous physi- 
cal strain on our patient. The Pope is 
no longer a young man since the Re- 
ligious World has recently observed His 
80th anniversary. A True Chief of State 
with an empire of far greater extensive- 
ness than one can imagine, Pius XII has 
the most intricate task that one can 
conceive and this is further intrigued 
by the fact that half of this kingdom is 
actually isolated from it’s nucleus by 
several curtains (Iron and Bamboo) 
thereby obstructing the spiritual plan- 
ning of its Chief. 

It is understandable why the Pope’s 
resistance finally gave up in 1954. At 
the time, three noted physicians who 
were often mentioned were: Prof. 
Riccardo Galeazzi-Lisi, a famous advo- 
cate of natural remedies, then Dr. Paul 
Niehhans, a Swedish specialist in the 
implantation of live cells, “truly a horse 
medicine” according to his personal 
opinion, and finally Prof. Paolucci, one 
of the most famous surgeons of Italy 
who, with his keen sense of touch, suc- 
ceeded without the Pope’s knowledge to 
introduce a probe in the stomach of his 
patient despite the hypersensitiveness of 
the mucous membranes. 
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No doubt that the delicate surgeries 
performed and the prescriptions of the 
Doctors Niehhans and Paolucci have 
not by any means been detrimental to 
the patient but today we can vouch that 
the apiserum administered by Dr. Gale- 
azzi-Lisi is truly responsible for the 
physical improvement of Pius XII. It 
was at the International Congress of 
Rational Biogenetic held in Rome in 
April 1955 that it was officially an- 
nounced. During the course of his re- 
port on the most scientific experiment, 
Dr. Galeazzi-Lisi, while referring to the 
Pope and his illness, revealed what fol- 
lows: “These past months I have had 
notorious responsibilities and with no 
intention of neglecting any valid thera- 
py, it was without hesitation that I re- 
lied on ‘Royal Jelly’ in the form of 
apiserum; the result of this prescription 
was such that even today in spite of His 
resumption of exceptional activities 
among the confraternity and the spirit- 
ual world, Our Eminent Patient does 
very well.” 

Remarkable Elixir 

It is known that in the hive, the “sal- 
ivary honey” (referred to today as royal 
jelly or apiserum) is the exclusive food 
of the larva destined to become queen; 
its effect on the queen is a life span of 
five years instead of a few weeks or a 
few months, a far superior shape and a 
constant possibility of reproduction. 
Therefore, the adoption of royal jelly 
by human beings should provoke physi- 
ological and biological phenomenas of 
greater importance. It is thus that pos- 
sibilities of royal jelly appear since it is 
responsible for restoring health in the 
most deprived body as that of His Holi- 
ness Pius XII. 

It is almost three centuries ago that 
the Dutchman Swammerdam discover- 
ed what he called “Salivary Honey” 
which name was modernized to “Royal 
Jelly” by Francois Huber of Geneva at 
the outset of the nineteenth century; 
from then on we have seen it mentioned 

(Continued on page 569) 
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Ohio State Summer Meeting 
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Lucille Temple, last year’s queen, Catherin Roser, this year’s queen, and Harry Vanden- 
burg, presiding. 


HE weatherman cooperated very 


nicely in ordering ideal weather for 


the Ohio State Bee Meeting held in 
Medina, July 21 and 22. 

The Medina Fairgrounds, with Hale’s 
Hall as a focal point, served as an ideal 
spot for the approximately 350 bee- 
keepers that gathered from over the 
state to enjoy an unusually rich pro- 
gram consisting of illustrated talks, 
demonstrations, contests, and questions 
on bees and beekeeping from the audi- 
ence to stump the experts. 

Harry Vandenberg, president of the 
Ohio State Beekeepers’ Association, got 
the meeting off to a good start by call- 
ing on the first speaker, Dr. Dave Mil- 
ler of Ohio State University, who told 
us how ta interest people in bees. Most 
people have a casual interest in honey- 
beea but when they are told about the 
experiments conducted recently by Karl 
von Frisch, on how foraging bees when 
they discover a new source of nectar or 
pollen, transmit this information to 
other bees in the hive by putting on a 
certain type of dance, people actually 
become intrigued with the life that goes 
on within the hive. 
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Mr. C. E. Pickering, Vocational Agri- 
cultural teacher, also a_ beekeeper, 
stressed the importance of encouraging 
young people in beekeeping in youth 
groups such as 4-H clubs and FFA 
groups. We need more young people 
in our industry. Also the importance of 
honeybees in pollinating farm crops 
should be stressed. Eighty-two per cent 
of the pollination service rendered by 
insects is attributed to the honeybee, 
15 per cent to bumblebees, and three 
per cent to other insects. 

The “Stump the Experts” part of the 
program went across well. Dr. W. E. 
Dunham, Charles Reese, and Seymour 
Bailey were put to it in attempting to 
answer some of the questions asked, as 
for example, how far does one bee have 
to fly in order to gather one pound of 
honey? 

Mr. M. J. Deyell, editor of Gleanings, 
stressed the’ importance of knowing 
why, when,. and how to manipulate 
hives of bees, especially those kept in 
towns and cities, in order to avoid hav- 
ing trouble with neighbors. 

Following the banquet, which was 
enjoyed by all, the toastmaster, Alan 
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Beekeepers outside the hall examining an exhibit of old hives and obsolete equipment. 


Root, presented Dr. L. L. Rummel, 
dean of the College of Agriculture, 
O.S.U., who gave a splendid illustrated 
talk on India, which country he recent- 
ly visited. 


John Buchanan and his committee 


had a rather difficult assignment, that 
of choosing a honey queen. Catherine 
Roser, of Lorain County, was chosen 
from the contestants. 


She will do the 


The large audience listening to Dr. W. E. Dunham of Ohio State University, 
talk on “Pollination in the Plant Kingdom”. 
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honors during the coming year in pro- 
moting a wider use of honey. 

There wasn’t a dull moment in the 
entire program and this meeting will be 
remembered as one of the best summer 
meetings ever held—thanks to President 
Vandenburg and his program commit- 
tee, also the four county associations, 
Lorain, Cuyahoga, Erie, and Medina 
that sponsored it. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 








EPTEMBER IS ONE of the most 

beautiful months of the year. In 
some parts of the country bees store 
some surplus honey this month. In this 
vicinity they may get some surplus from 
goldenrod and aster. Farther north, 
bees are not likely to get much surplus 
but they usually get enough to fill up 
brood chambers when the last cycle of 
brood emerges. 


Correcting Abnormal Conditions 


The beginner should know the condi- 
tion of all colonies. A thorough exam- 
ination should be given colonies during 
this month, before cold weather sets in. 
This is a good time to correct defects. 
There are at least three things a begin- 
ner should check at this time, namely— 
the queen, the size of the colony, and 
the amount of honey in the hive. 

While requeening is usually done 
earlier in the season, preferably during 
August, September is not too late. Usu- 
ally a queen is more easily introduced 
late in the season. If an inferior queen 
is found she should be replaced with a 
young, prolific queen of good stock. 
Sometimes a good queen that has done 
good work early in the season fails 
during the fall months. She may be 
superseded by a young queen. Queens 
reared under the supersedure impulse 
are usually of good quality, provided 
the stock is good. 
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by M. J. Deyell 


The Importance of Ample Stores 


Those who have been reading these 
talks are aware of the emphasis placed 
on ample stores for each colony at this 
time of the year. It is hoped that all 
beekeepers may adopt the food cham- 
ber method of supplying stores. This 
means wintering each colony in a two- 
story hive, the upper story or super 
well filled with honey, in addition to 
some honey in the lower chamber. 

In the event that the food chamber 
hive is not being used it may be neces- 
sary to feed sugar syrup. An easy way 
to make and feed sugar syrup is to mix 
two parts of granulated sugar with one 
part water, either by weight or by meas- 
ure, and stir until all of the granules 
are dissolved and feed the syrup, using 
one of the bee feeders. Some use a 10- 
pound friction-top pail, the cover of the 
pail perforated with about two dozen 
holes made by a small two-penny nail. 
The pail of sugar syrup should be in- 
verted over the tops of the frames of 
the brood chamber and the pail covered 
with an empty super, the outer hive 
cover resting on top of the empty super. 
This puts the feed exactly where it is 
needed. 


Importance of Strong Colonies 

It is difficult for a beginner to know 
how large a colony should be during 
this month. A colony that has brood 
in from five to seven combs during ear- 
ly September in the latitude of Ohio is 
likely to be strong enough in bees to 
survive the winter. Such a colony should 
winter successfully provided the other 
requirements for successful wintering 
are present. 

Some beginners attempt to divide 
strong colonies in the fall. This is a 
mistake. Divided colonies are likely to 
be lost during the winter. It is prefer- 
able to unite weak colonies during Sep- 
tember in order to have only strong 
colonies in the spring. 

The uniting can be done by the news- 
paper plan, i.e., by removing the cover 
of one colony, placing a newspaper over 
the top of the frames, punching a few 
small holes through the paper with a 
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pencil, then placing the hive containing 
the other weak colony, without the bot- 
tom board, directly on top of the news- 
paper. The bees will gnaw away the 
paper and unite readily. If queens are 
equally good, the job of killing one 
queen may be left to the bees. If, how- 
ever, one of the queens is old or unde- 
sirable, she should be killed before the 
two colonies are united. The earlier in 
September weak colonies are united, the 
better. Usually colonies united late in 
the fall do not become well established 
before the cold weather sets in and may 
not winter well. 

It seems difficult for some beekeep- 
ers to recognize the difference between 
a hive containing some bees and one 
containing a real colony of bees. A col- 
ony having brood in only two or three 
combs in September, is not strong 
enough to winter successfully. In some 
instances, under-strength colonies are 
wintered in bee cellars. Even though 
such colonies may go through the win- 
ter they may be a liability in the spring 
because they do not build up normally 
without being strengthened by package 
bees. On the other hand, populous col- 
onies usually build up rapidly and re- 
quire little, if any, attention in the 
spring except to give them comb space 
or supers during the spring honey flow. 
Importance of Pollen 


Some years ago some _ beekeepers 
thought that an abundance of pollen in 
brood chambers during the fall was det- 
rimental to good wintering. Of late, it 
has been demonstrated that an abun- 
dance of pollen is an asset to colonies 
especially during early spring. Early in 
the fall bees begin to store pollen in the 
bottoms of the cells around the brood 
nest. Honey is stored over the pollen, 
which, by the way, is sealed hermetical- 
ly by the bees. The pollen is thus pro- 
tected from the air and is available to 
the bees the following spring to be used 
in brood rearing as soon as the honey 
covering the pollen is used up. Fre- 
quently, there is a long, wet cold spell 
in the spring when the bees do not get 
out to collect pollen, so this surplus pol- 
len in the combs enables bees to con- 
tinue brood rearing during cold rainy 
spells. 

Do Not Exchange Combs 


When checking colonies in the fall it 
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is a mistake to change the arrangement 
of position of combs in the brood cham- 
bers. In some instances, it may be nec- 
essary to remove an undesirable comb, 
i.e., a comb containing a considerable 
amount of drone or stretched cells in 
order to replace it with a good comb 
containing worker cells. It is unwise to 
manipulate colonies too much during 
the late fall months or to exchange 
combs. Bees know better than beekeep- 
ers how to prepare their brood nests for 
winter. 
Removing Surplus Honey 

In regions where surplus honey is 
stored, it should be removed from the 
hives as soon as the honey flow is over. 
The honey should be extracted as soon 
as it is off the hives and before cool 
weather sets in. In some instances, it 
is necessary to heat the room in which 
extracting is done in order to get most 
of the honey out of the combs. Extract- 
ed honey is easier to produce in the fall 
than comb honey. 


Watch for Disease 


It is hoped that beekeepers reading 
these pages are not troubled with AFB. 
It pays, however, to be constantly on 
the watch for it. During the last exami- 
nation of bees, each brood comb should 
be examined closely. It is especially 
important that no colony be allowed to 
go into winter quarters with even a 
trace of this disease. AFB can be de- 
tected by examining the sealed brood. 
If disease is present, an occasional cell 
may be found with a sunken, perforated 
capping. When such a cell is found, the 
capping should be torn away with a 
toothpick to examine the contents of 
the cell. If the dead larva or pupa has 
sunken down into a mass on the lower 
side of the cell of a characteristic 
brown, coffee color, AFB may be pres- 
ent. In the late stages of the disease the 
remains of the dead larvae or pupae 
dry down to dark-colored scales on the 
lower sides of the cell walls where they 
may be seen by tipping the top of the 
comb toward the eyes in a strong light. 
If AFB is suspected, a piece of comb 
three inches or four inches square con- 
taining some dead larvae should be put 
into a tight wooden box and sent to the 
Division of Bee Culture and Biological 
Control, Beltsville, Md., for examina- 
tion. You should also get in touch with 
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your state apiary inspector whose name 
and address appears on page 300 of the 
May 1956 issue of Gleanings—if your 
state has an inspector. 

Selling Honey During September 


September is one of the best months 
for selling honey locally. Tourists will 
buy it at roadside stands. It seems that 
people buy honey more readily after the 
weather has turned cool. They think of 
it im connection with hot cakes and bis- 
cuits. Beginners may find honey selling 
very interesting work. It affords an op- 
portunity to develop salesmanship and 
to come in contact with people in vari- 
ous walks of life. 

If you plan to have a roadside stand 
it should be on one side of the road 
where cars have room to turn out from 
the main highway. An attractive honey 
sign should be erected near the stand, 
announcing honey for sale, and if pos- 
sible, the price. It is also an advantage 
to have an approach sign on either side 
of the stand, about a half mile away. 
This lets tourists know that honey is on 
sale ahead and gives them an oppor- 
tunity to slow down as they approach 
the honey stand. 


A Honey Sign Stopped a Train 

Some years ago, I had a honey stand 
about three miles west of Medina near 
a railroad track. The engineer, as he 
passed the stand each day, could see 
the sign, also some containers of honey 
on top of a hive near the sign. One day 
he stopped his train long enough to 
buy two five-pound pails of honey. 

If a honey sign will induce the en- 
gineer of a freight train to stop his 
engine long enough to make a purchase, 
surely such a sign will stop many tour- 
ists. Some part-time beekeepers dis- 
pose of most of their crops at roadside 
stands. 


A Word about Bricks 

The picture of the hive with a brick 
on the cover should have appeared with 
my July Talk in which I told about how 
I use a brick on each cover. The bricks 
help to keep the covers from blowing 
off during a wind storm. They are used 
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A brick on top of each hive, helps to keep 
the outer cover on. 


also to indicate the condition of each 
colony. If a colony is normal the brick 
is placed in the center of the cover as 
shown. If the colony needs a super the 
brick is put on the back part of the 
cover. If the colony needs food, the 
brick is put on the front part of the 
cover. Each beekeeper may have his 
own code. 

There is one disadvantage to the 
brick method, viz. when bee inspectors 
come along to check colonies for dis- 
ease they may not put the bricks back 
in the same position they found them. 
I wish they would. (Inspectors please 
note.) However, I use a wooden record 
block or tag hung on the front of each 
hive, which contains complete informa- 
tion for each colony. Each hive is num- 
bered. The tag should have the same 
number as that which appears on the 
hive. If the wind should blow the tag 
off or if some “smart alec” should ex- 
change tags on hives you could then 
tell where each tag belongs. 
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Producing Comb Honey 


It is fun to produce sec- 
tion comb honey—if the 
season is favorable for 
producing it. Most bee- 
keepers can produce ex- 
tracted honey during a 
good honey year but con- 
siderable experience and 
know-how is required to 
produce section comb hon- 
ey successfully. There are 
some “tricks to the trade” 
that can be acquired only 
from experience. 

During the first week in 
July I took two days off to 
visit William March in 
western Ohio, to help him 
check colonies and _ re- 
move filled supers of sec- 
tion comb honey. In fact, 
he put me to work as soon 
as I arrived. I have to get 
away from my desk once 
in a while to see how other 
beekeepers do things. If 
I didn’t I would get into a 
rut. Perhaps I am in a rut 
and don’t know it. 





Mr. Wm. March, Mantua, Ohio, removing filled supers of 
comb honey in western Ohio. 





This Disease — Paralysis 
by LESLIE BURR, El Centro, Calif. 


For SOME 18 years I have been 
keeping two or three colonies of bees 
in the back yard, and last year had my 
first experience with bee paralysis. That 
is in the Imperial Valley. My first con- 
tact with the disease was in Cuba about 
50 years ago, and off and on through 
the years since then I have had experi- 
ence with the disease, but never any- 
thing like this last experience. For here- 
to-fore the disease has always disap- 
peared of its own accord. 

The history of this last case com- 
menced when a friend asked me to re- 
move a colony of bees that had taken 
up quarters in a small ornamental shrub 
a couple of feet from his front door. 
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He had constructed a small box hive for 
them and placed it by the cluster, but 
the bees were not interested, and after 
they had been in the shrub several 
weeks it was then that he asked me to 
remove the bees. 

I did this in the usual way. Cut away 
the comb and exposed the brood on one 
side and then placed alongside a couple 
of empty brood frames. When the queen 
took over on the brood frames a few 
days later I completed the transfer of 
the colony into the hive. 

This stray swarm were Caucasians, 
and the queen was a good one of that 
breed, and her bees produced about 150 

(Continued on page 570) 
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Lightning Demolishes Hive of Bees 
by LEROY F. BAXTER, Blair, Nebr. 





The remains of one hive of bees with four su- 
pers on after being struck by a bolt of lightning. 


HE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS all 

that remained of a hive of bees with 
four supers on after it was struck by a 
bolt of lightning. The hive and all su- 
pers were blown to bits as if dynamite 
had been placed inside the hive and 
scattered over the bee yard. The frames 
in the tub were broken up badly, but 
the hive body and all supers were sim- 
ply shattered. There was only one whole 
side and end in all that were not broken 
into several pieces. The metal covered 
lid in the foreground had it’s rim torn 
to pieces where the lightning was con- 
ducted to the edges by the metal and 
then passed on down through the su- 
pers. The grass was killed around the 
bottom of the hive. I don’t know what 
became of the bees. They were proba- 
bly scattered around with the pieces of 
hive and supers. The honey in the 


combs had all been robbed out by the 
bees when we found it. The brood nest 
had been full of honey, as well as two 
supers, and no doubt honey in the third 
super, or we wouldn’t have given them 
the fourth super. Of course, this hap- 
pened to be about the best colony in 
the yard. 

Only once before in my 30 years of 
beekeeping did I ever have a hive struck 
by lightning and this didn’t dy» much 
damage. 

A year ago last spring I had one yard 
of 40 hives struck by a tornado which 
scattered about half the hives all around 
the pastures and the frames in the su- 
pers were blown around like autumn 
leaves. Most of these hives and supers 
were salvaged, but the only salvaging 
that can be done with this lightning- 
struck hive is to render up the wax. 


A Way to Handle Laying Workers 


by RAFAEL GORSLINE, Brazil 


[" IS generally considered that a queen- 
less colony with laying workers is 
hardly worth saving, and that the best 
treatment is to destroy the bees. This 
seems tO me an unnecessary waste be- 
cause the situation can usually be rem- 
edied by simply giving the colony a 
caged queen cell. 

As an extra precaution one may 
move the colony a short distance, plac- 
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ing combs without adult bees, or con- 
taining bees from another colony, in a 
hive on the old stand with a caged 
queen cell. The normal workers will 
return to the original site while the lay- 
ing workers apparently remain in the 
hive. In any case after a short time the 
queen hatches and is accepted by the 
colony. After she is laying, all combs 
may be returned to the original site. 
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Selling Two Hundred Million Pounds of Honey 


by C. D. FLOYD, Chairman of Honey Marketing Committee, St. Paul, Minn. 


| poe IS NO small task and yet it is 
accomplished year after year with 
very little effort. No doubt the reason 
for this accomplishment can be sum- 
med up in one or two recognized facts. 
Honey is its own good salesman. It 
possesses natural goodness that the cus- 
tomer just can’t resist. Secondly, and 
maybe even more important, is the fact 
that honey sells so economically in 
America that it can find a place on 
every table regardless of the wage status 
of the householder. 

For many years beekeepers have felt 
that production was the most important 
phase of beekeeping. Little or no 
thought has been given to the question 
of selling and advertising our product. 
Today we are faced with a different 
marketing problem than we had a few 
years ago. Our competition is keen and 
we as beekeepers should carefully study 
the business tactics of our competitors 
so that we might properly align our 
efforts to not only economically pro- 
duce honey, but profitably sell it. 

Fundamentally, I am informed we do 
not have a surplus of honey in the same 
sense as we consider our butter, corn, 
and other commodities. In other words, 
the 1956 crop will no doubt get to the 
customer before the 1957 crop is seek- 
ing a market. There will no doubt be 
some isolated lots being held by a few 
beekeepers but by and large each crop 
is sold within 12 months of the year it 
is produced. 

We sell, then, two hundred million 
pounds of honey annually with no ef- 
fort, at an average price of 12 or 13 
cents. The features that determine this 
price level, of course, are supply and 
demand. If the supply is to remain ap- 
proximately the same, the demand must 
increase. How is this to be done? 

Our American Honey Institute has 
done an excellent job of introducing 
honey to hundreds of facets of the food 
industry but what, may I ask, is the 
producer doing to back up the splendid 
effort of our Honey Institute? We know 
today that the large bulk of our table 
honey reaches the consuming public 
through the supermarkets and other 
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large grocery stores in our hundreds of 
towns and villages across our nation. 
Have you ever stopped to think about 
the many changes that have been 
wrought in grocery marketing during 
the past 10 or 15 years? That super- 
market manager today is trained and 
apprenticed in a vastly different pro- 
gram than the grocerymen who served 
your folks and mine. He is not expect- 
ed to promote one item over another. 
If any promotion work is done it must 
be done by the producer or the manu- 
facturer. Recognizing these facts, we 
have a tremendous challenge before us 
as a member of this fine honey produc- 
ing fraternity. It is the responsibility 
of each of us who keep bees to go into 
the market areas of our own and neigh- 
boring communities and find the best 
grocery stores, supermarkets or other- 
wise and contact them before National 
Honey Week, the last week of October, 
1956. Arrange with this market man- 
ager to place a honey display in an 
effective area in his store to help sell 
the 1956 crop. In practically every store 
in this nation you will not have to rent 
this area, and, of course, you will not 
receive any remuneration for this effort 
except in the increased sale of honey. 

Kits of information and poster ma- 
terial will be made available to every 
cooperator who takes part in this pro- 
gram. No one can feel that there is 
no obligation on his part. Remember 
it is the producer and the manufacturer 
today who are doing the advertising for 
the several hundreds of items in that 
supermarket that competes for the same 
customer’s dollar that you are after. Let 
us recognize these facts and pool our 
efforts so that all of our promotion will 
focus on National Honey Week, the last 
week of October. 

If you wish further information on 
the Federation Honey Marketing Pro- 
gram and do not know who your state 
committeeman or chairman is, do not 
hesitate to write directly to Robert 
Banker, the Secretary of the American 
Beekeeping Federation, at Cannon 
Falls, Minnesota. 
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Athed & Answered 


To Prevent Storing Too Much Honey 
Q. Is there any plan to prevent the bees 

from storing so much honey in the brood 

chamber at the time that brood rearing 1S 


satly reduced? : 
“i the close of the breeding sea- 
son approaches, queens naturally re- 
duce the number of eggs they lay, and, 
if there is a honey flow at this time, 
the bees take advantage of this reduc- 
tion in egg-laying by crowding honey 
into the brood chamber. This condition 
cannot be prevented entirely, but, if 
the colonies are requeened with young 
queens in July or early August for your 
locality, then given plenty of room in 
the form of empty combs in the supers, 
brood rearing will not be restricted 
enough to injure the colony. 


Amount of Honey in Brood 


Chambers at Close of Season 

Q. Can the bees store enough honey for 
winter in the brood chamber alone or is 
it better to leave them an extracting Super 
of honey in addition to that in the brood 
chamber? 


A. This depends upon whether or 
not there is a fall honey flow and also 
upon whether comb honey or extracted 
honey is produced. Where there is no 
fall honey flow there is not as a rule, 
enough honey left in the brood chamber 
for winter stores. 

In general, when producing extracted 
honey it is not safe to depend upon the 
bees having sufficient honey if all of 
the supers are taken off at the close of 
the honey flow. Even if an unusually 
large brood chamber is used, there will 
be but little honey stored below except 
in locations where the honey flow ta- 
pers off at its close. For this reason, 
in some localities, it is necessary either 
to feed the bees heavily or leave an up- 
per story containing considerable honey 
for their late summer and fall use. In 
such localities the food chamber is 
quite advantageous. 


Eliminating Fall Work and 
Spring Work with Bees 

Q. I go to school from September until 
June, so can not give proper care to my 
bees during the fall and spring. How can 
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I continue keeping bees under such con- 
ditions? 

A. You can no doubt work out a 
plan by which you will be able to do 
all or nearly all the work with bees dur- 
ing the time you are out of school. By 
leaving each colony an ample amount 
of honey in the fall they should need 
practically no attention until the begin- 
ning of the honey flow the next season, 
so far as their food supply is concerned. 
In addition to an abundance of honey 
the bees will need plenty of room for 
brood rearing in the spring. 

In other words, it is possible to pro- 
vide the necessary requirements of the 
colonies far in advance of their needs, 
thus giving them their winter stores and 
their spring stores as well as winter 
protection in the fall, and at the same 
time giving them their extra room for 
spring brood rearing. By such a plan 
the bees can be left to themselves for 
nine or ten months in some localities 
without in any way reducing the yield 
of honey. 


Dividing Colonies in the Fall 

Q. Would it work well to divide each 
full colony this fall into three, giving each 
division a queen and placing all in one ten- 
frame hive separated with partitions, then 
winter these colonies in the cellar? In the 
spring I would put each nucleus into a sep- 
arate hive and give combs of sealed honey. 
Would these nuclei build up in time for 
our honey flow which comes about June 5? 


A. While such a plan might work out 
well if the colonies were exceedingly 
strong in young bees in the fall, could 
be wintered perfectly, and conditions 
were always favorable for building up 
in the spring, the plan in general is not 
to be recommended. In fact, instead of 
dividing colonies in the fall it is often 
better to unite colonies that are not up 
to full strength in order that the win- 
ter cluster shall be large enough to win- 
ter advantageously. Unless the nuclei 
are composed chiefly of young bees in 
the fall, and come through the winter 
in perfect condition, they would become 
too weak in the spring to build up rap- 
idly during the usual adverse weather 
conditions in the North. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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Special Federation Crop 
and Market Release 


by ROBERT BANKER, Sec.-7reas. 


American Beekeeping Federation, Inc., Cannon Falls, Minn. 


HE FEDERATION’S EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE, at its meeting July 13 
and 14, made a very careful and thor- 
ough study of the crop and market con- 
ditions which may affect the market 
price of this year’s honey crop. The 
Committee unanimously agreed that 
their recommendation should be passed 
on to you as soon as possible for your 
consideration in advance of this year’s 
marketing season. 

A summary of their conclusions re- 
veals that while it may still be too early 
to determine the size of the crop in the 
northern tier of states it is quite evident 
that the overall national honey produc- 
tion will not be as large as last year’s 
big crop. 

Considering last year’s big crop the 
very small amount of 1955 crop carried 
over is indeed encouraging. 

The general economic condition of 
the country remains at a very high level 
with the overall consumption of all 
foods including honey showing a defi- 
nite increase. ; 

The California crop is moving at 
prices higher than starting prices last 
year and sales of Florida’s new crop 
have also been at a higher level than 
last year. 

It is true that there has been a lag in 
buying activity in the last three months 
but recent sales of a few lots of good 
white clover 1955 crop have been re- 
ported at as high as 144%2c to 1S5Sc FOB. 

Drought conditions have curtailed 
honey production in some of the major 
producing areas and too much rain and 
cool cloudy weather has had an adverse 
effect in many major production areas. 

Promotion work and Marketing 
Committee activity have been increased 
and will increase more as the active 
marketing season approaches. 

In view of the above favorable con- 
ditions it would appear that no white 
honey should be sold for less than 13c 
and it is quite possible that much of the 
crop can and will move at prices well 
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above that figure. 

Orderly marketing and increased pro- 
motion have been dominant factors in 
the more favorable honey market dur- 
ing the last two marketing seasons. The 
Committee urges your consideration of 
the above favorable marketing factors 
and too that you do not hastily dispose 
of your crop at low figures which will 
tend to disrupt the prevailing favorable 
market prices. 

We still have the Loan and Purchase 
Agreement Program as a leaning post 
even though the support rate is lower 
than we or you would like to have it. 
Complete information on the program 
is available at all county offices of the 
Agriculture Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service. If you need funds to fi- 
nance your operations make use of this 
program which is in effect for that pur- 
pose to permit you to retain the right to 
sell at a more favorable price any time 
market conditions permit. 

The Committee would also like to re- 
quest that you participate in the Check- 
Off plan and urge your packer and 
dealer to do so. The small amount de- 
ducted is negligible but if all participate 
the fund will grow and will be used for 
promotion and research on honey to 
assure a favorable market in the future. 
Much more promotion and research 
must be done if we are to keep our 
product—the best food there is—mov- 
ing to the consumer in today’s highly 
competitive food merchandising pro- 
gram. 





Our Cover Photo 

There is a look of satisfaction 
on the face of this beekeeper as 
he is about to examine one of his 
colonies near the close of a hon- 
ey flow. The apiary is located in 
an ideal spot, protected from pre- 
vailing winter winds.—Photo from 
Mr. J. H. Staby, Kenmore, N. Y. 
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Gust Tews 


The Eastern Missouri Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting 
September 4, at Clayton Court House, 
Clayton, Mo. A cordial invitation to all. 


The Westchester County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its next regular 
meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roland Block, 12 Gedney Circle, White 
Plains, N. Y., on Sunday, September 
16th, at 2:30 P. M. Plans will be dis- 
cussed in regard to our winter program. 
Bee problems will be answered by our 
expert beekeepers. Come out and enjoy 
a social afternoon with your fellow- 
beekeepers. Visitors are welcomed. 
Refreshments will be served.—Alfred 
Roth, Pub. 


The next meeting of the Norfolk 
County Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held at the apiary of Mr. and Mrs. Hor- 
ace Osborn, 1025 West Central Street, 
Franklin, Mass. on Sunday, September 
9, at 2 o’clock. Please bring chairs and 
a picnic basket supper. Visitors wel- 
come.—Betty Ann Fisher, Pub. 


The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its final outdoor 
meeting of the season at the home and 
apiaries of Mrs. Olga Allers, 61 Hunne- 
well Street, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
At this meeting there will be a drawing 
for the club hive. The hive was started 
at our April meeting with package bees 
and has been moved each month to the 
meeting location and inspected by the 
members present. In addition to the 
club hive, other gifts will be awarded to 
lucky winners. The association recent- 
ly purchased a hive of former member 
Jim Delorey which they will present to 
a youth organization having an active 
interest in beekeeping. In this manner, 
it is hoped we may induce young folks 
to become interested in being beekeep- 
ers.—L. C. Proctor, Sec. 


Employees of the Agricultural Re- 
search Center at Beltsville, Maryland, 
recently had the privilege of reviewing 
three excellent films on beekeeping. 
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Two of the films were seen through the 
courtesy of the British Information 
Service, the one entitled “Modern Bee 
Breeding,” giving closeup views of the 
apparatus used for the instrumental in- 
semination of queen bees. All steps in 
the process were well-illustrated and ex- 
plained, starting with anesthetizing 
queens, mounting them in the instru- 
mental chamber, filling the delicate 
pipette with drone sperm and the actual 
insemination and handling of queens 
afterwards. The second British film en- 
titled “When Bee Meets Bee” is con- 
cerned with closeup activities of honey- 
bees, such as fanning, tongue cleaning, 
food exchange, guarding of the colony 
and other interesting behavior reactions. 
Dr. Colin G. Butler, in charge of the 
Bee Research Department at the Roth- 
amsted Experiment Station in England, 
was the author and principal actor in 
both films and did a very creditable 
all-around job in both cases. The Brit- 
ish Information Service, 901-05 Nation- 
al Press Building, Washington 5, D. C., 
has extra copies of both films which 
they will be glad to lend to groups and 
organizations at a rental fee of $3.50 
for each film. 

The third film shown at Beltsville 
was the very excellent film made by the 
Texas Company, of New York, entitled 
“Bees for Hire.” Quite a few beekeep- 
ers have seen this film. Those who have 
not should make an effort to do so. 
This is a color film and, in addition to 
many closeup interesting behavior ac- 
tivities of honeybees, shows how the 
bees store nectar, care for the young, 
egg laying by the queen, and other in- 
teresting phases of the life and work of 
the honeybee. The important part 
which they play in pollination is clearly 
brought out in this picture. This film 
is available to groups. The Texas Com- 
pany will be glad to lend copies of this 
film to groups without cost other than 
the payment of transportation charges. 
This picture is one in which non-bee- 
keepers will find as much interest and 
enjoyment as will beekeepers. 

All three films are 16 mm. sound. 
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The two British films are available 
through British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York.—Beekeeping & Insect Path- 
ology Section, Beltsville, Maryland, Au- 
gust 7, 1956. 


Mr. Lavern A. Depew of R.F.D. 6, 
Auburn, New York, received the 1956 
New York State Beekeeper of the Year 
award at our annual summer meeting 
and picnic, Emerson Park, Auburn, 
N. Y. August 11th. Mr. Depew prac- 
tices the kind of alert careful beekeep- 
ing that results in bumper crops in nor- 
mal years, and gets all the honey there 
is in poor seasons. His honey house and 
storage garages are spotless, certainly a 
credit to our industry. 

Miss Gloria Engelhardt, daughter of 
Paul Engelhardt, of Antwerp, N. Y. 
will be the 1956 Honey Queen, reigning 
with the court of agricultural queens at 
the New York State Fair. Gloria is 
honey-promotion minded and has writ- 
ten to many of the manufacturers and 
packers of food products that tie in well 
with honey, suggesting new uses of hon- 
ey with such products, and plans to do 
more of this as New York State Honey 
Queen.—Mary Cary, Sec.-Treas. 


Tentative Program 
October 10, 11, 12 Hotel Patten 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
October 10 
4:00 P. M. Tenn. beekeepers’ business 
meeting—Conference Room. 
4:00 P. M. A.B.B.A. business meeting. 
7:00 P. M. Film: Bees for Hire. 
Boy Scouts and early delegates. 
October 11 
9:00 A. M. Registration. 
9:30 A. M. Invocation 
—Rev. W. S. Keese 
Welcome to Chattanooga 
10:00 A. M. Royal Jelly 
—James I. Hambleton 
10:45 A. M. 10 minutes of fun. 
10:55 A. M. Impending Dangers to 
Our Industry—A. D. Hiett. 
11.30 A. M. Cooking Time 
—Chassie Shelton 
12:00 Noon Committees appointed. 
Eating Time 


1:00 P. M. Pkg. Bee & Queen Panel. 


N. C. Jensen—Chairman 
Harvey York, Jr. 
Warren Wilbanks 
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Paul Cutts 
2:00 P. M. The Sticky Tricky Quiz 
Show—64,000 Questions. 
2:30 P. M. Arthritis and Bee Stings. 
—Dr. F. E. Guyton. 
3:00 P. M. Honey Panel. 
A. V. Dowling, Chairman. 
L. M. Dewey 
H. L. Maxwell 
4:00 P. M. The Glass Honey Sells In 
Glenn D. Mitchell, Owens, III. 
George B. Dakan, Hazel-Atlas. 
6:30 P. M. Banquet 
Speaker — Buford Ellington, 
Tenn. Commissioner of Agr. 
October 12 
9:30 A. M. The Beginner—Rep. from 
The A. I. Root Co. 
American Honey Institute 
—Harriett M. Grace. 
The Way the Bee Flies—Dadant 
11:00 A. M. Report of Committees. 
Selection 1957 meeting plans. 
11.30 A. M. Papers by W. E. Blassin- 
game and John D. Haynie. 
12:00 Noon Adjourn for eats and 
confab. 


Harry W. Jones, Vice-President and 
Managing Director of F. W. Jones & 
Son, Ltd., Bedford, Quebec, died in his 
66th year of a heart attack on August 
14th, 1956, in Holy Cross Hospital, 
Athens, Greece. 

Mr. Jones is survived by his wife, 
Ruth E. Wallace, and his son, Eric W. 
Jones; his father, F. W. Jones. and his 
sister, Mrs. Richard L. Craighead, all 
of Bedford. 

At the time of his death he was a mem- 
ber of the Protestant School Board of Bed- 
ford, a lifetime member of the Protestant 
Committee, Council of Education, Province 
of Quebec; Councillor of the Town of Bed- 
ford and former Mayor; a member of Bed- 
ford Lodge No. 60, A.F. & A.M., and Pro- 
vost Chapter Royal Arch Masons, Dun- 
ham; Past. Grand Senior Warden of Grand 
Lodge of Quebec, as well as Past District 
Deputy Grand Master of the District of 
Bedford; member of the Kanawaki and 
Hermitage Golf Clubs, Bedford Curling 
Club and Montreal Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation; Vice-Chairman of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, St. Johns, Que. 
Branch; honorary life member. Canadian 
Beekeepers’ Council; trustee, Stanstead 
College; and a former student of Bishop's 
University and Bedford High School. 


In Athens on Aug. 2nd Mr. Jones de- 
livered a lecture, illustrated by colored 
slides, on “Canadian Beekeeping”. It 
was his intention to attend and give the 
same lecture in Vienna at the XVI In- 
ternational Beekeeping Congress. Mr. 
Jones also planned a further tour of 
Europe, Great Britain, and Ireland. 
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Guy aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 
umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 18c per counted 
word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as “‘a"’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), 
the 10th of the month preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 


IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. 
Russell D. Smalley, Beaver, Iowa. 


CLOVER extracted hone y in sixties. 
Abram Brubaker, Rt. 2, Lancaster, Pa. 


MICHIGAN'S finest raspberry, basswood, 
clover comb honey, in 4 x 5 window car- 
toned penens. Extra fancy, $8.00; Fancy, 
$7.00; No. $6.00; No. 2, $5.00 case. E. Z. 
Quick Way. B Farms, Boyne Falls, Mich. 


NEW CROP WHITE HONEY—Clover and 
vetch, 20 cents per pound in sixties. Lose 
Brothers, 206 E. Jefferson, Louisville, Ky. 


‘MY CROP of light honey. Wayne Keller, 
Oshkosh, Nebr. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTE D 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller. 


CASH for all types extracted honey. 
Send sample and best price. Buckeye Hon- 
ey Co., 3930 No. High St., Columbus 14, Oo. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quan- 
tity and we _ will quote price. Muench- 
Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED—AIll grades of extracted hon- 
ey. Send a and price. Deer Creek 
Honey Farms ndon, Ohio. 


WANTED — White extracted or comb 
honey. Send sample. Millersport Honey 
Company, Millersport, Ohio. 


BEST CASH DEAL for your honey (any 
grade) and beeswax. Alexander Company, 
819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


HONEY WANTED, all grades in 60's. 
Mail samples, advise quantity, best price. 
M. R. Cary Corp., 1112-14 East Erie Blvd., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


BEESWAX WANTED — Highest prices 
paid in cash or trade for bee supplies. The 
A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio; Council 
Blufts, Iowa; San Antonio, Texas. 


WRITE FOR Shipping tags and quota- 
tions on rendered beeswax. We buy from 
one pound up and if you have over 25 
pounds let us work it into foundation for 
you at a 25 per cent saving. Walter T. 
Kelley Co., Clarkson, Kentucky. 
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varieties of 


count as one word. Copy should be in by 


HONEY WANTED — All grades and va- 
rieties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail 
samples. State quantity HAMILTON & 
COMPANY, 2613 South Yates Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, California. 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted 
honey Mail sample and price. Stoller 
Honey Farms, Latty, Ohio. 


WANTED: Light amber clover and fall 
flowers honey, no buckwheat. Also white 
clover. Send sample and _ lowest ze. 
Cloverdale Honey Co., Fredonia, N. 


WANTED—Honey in sixty- pound cans, 
also beeswax, any quantity . E. Allen, 
Tipton, Mich. 


CASH for Amber and Buckwheat Honey. 
Best cash price for wax. Hubbard, Onsted, 
Michigan. 


WANTED—Buckwheat and some amber 
honey Eastern Food Products, 421 Bed- 
ford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


~ WANTED—Extracted honey, all grades, 
all amounts. We pay cash. Send sample 
and price wanted. The Honeymoon Prod- 
ucts | Co., Box 85, River Rouge, Mich. 











FOR SALE _ 

WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality Bee 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries Manufacturers of Beekeep- 


ers’ a and Comb Foundation. On- 
sted, Mi igan. 


‘THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY C Catalog 
ublished (64 pages) free for the asking. 
isting many items not found in _ other 
catalo No agents—buy direct and save 
20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARK- 
SON, KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE—New heart ‘cypress 10-frame 
bottom boards. D 10 or more, $1.00 
each; 50 or more, 90 p+ each; 100 or 
more, 85 cents each. One nailed up sample 
postpaid, =. Fred L. Poole, Elizabeth- 
town, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


SUEENGEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Mas- 
sachusetts. pale a 


CLOSE-OUT on 60 pound containers— 
3000 clean, rust-free, once-used 60 pound 
cans—35 cents each. CLEARBROOK HON- 
EY FARMS, CLEARBROOK, MINN. 


USED HONEY CANS about 500 in n good 
shape, 25 cents each, come and get them. 
Also filter press. Lose Bros., 206 E. Jef- 
ferson, Louisville, Ky. 


Bees, bee supplies, and Honey. 
Bee Supply, Jackson, Tenn. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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FOR SALE — 50 good 2-colony winter 
packing cases, $2.50 each. 100 heavy 10- 
frame metal covers, other new and used 
supplies. Ray Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease occurs among bees 
sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We sug- 
gest that prospective buyers ask for a 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 

PACKAGE BEES—Take a vacation on 
your express money. Come for your bees; 
be our guest while here. 1800 hives to 
shake. Booking orders now. MILLER 
BROS., SAFFORD, ALA. 


NORTHERN ITALIAN QUEENS — for 
production, $1.00 each; 10 up, 90c. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 

IT PAYS TO REQUEEN Old queens in 
your hives cost a lot through lost produc- 
tion. Young queens pay for themselves and 
give a good profit besides. One super of 
honey difference in favor of the young 
queen is not too much to expect in most 
any location. We can furnish the best se- 
lect young Italian laying queens from now 
until October at $1.00 each; 10, $9.00; 25, 
$20.00. Prompt shipment. No disease. Air 
Mail postpaid. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Aia. 


Light three-band Italians and Carniolan 
queens, $1.00 Luther Pickett, Efland, N. C. 


CARNIOLANS and CAUCASIAN bees. 
Queens, $1.00 each; $85.00 per 100. Book- 
ing orders for 1957. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Route 3, Box 251, Greenville, Ala. 


DADANT'S Starline queens. Real honey- 
getters and very gentle. 1 to 25, $1.30; 25 
to 100, $1.20; 100 up, $1.10. Our regular 
strain Untested queens, $1.00 each, any 
number. Alamance Bee Company, Graham, 
North Carolina. 


FOR SALE: 400 eight-frame, double- 
story colonies. Roger Dittman, 871 East, 
7010 South, Midvale, Utah. 


FOR SALE—50 colonies, locations includ. 
ed. 30-frame extractor. Miscellaneous 
equipment. Norman Gary, Route 3, Ocala, 
Florida. 


WILL SELL PART or all of bees and 
equipment of 700 colonies. Very reasonable. 
Other interests. David Kember R. 2, Sar- 
nia, Ontario. 

FOR SALE—18 colonies, two-story 10- 
frame hives. 36 shallow supers, approxi- 
mately 15 comb honey supers. Honey still 
on. Price $220. Bees located in Walton, 
N. Y. D. B. Hawkins, 214-43 39th Avenue, 
Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 


BEE OUTFIT, honey house, house, barn, 
new Cellulo filter, 3 large extractors. Bo- 
genschutz uncapper, 1000 hives bees. Sell 
all or part. Box 956, Gleanings, Medina, O. 


FOR SALE—50 10-frame extracting bod- 
ies with frames. Practically good as new. 
$1.50 each. M. E. Tribble, Sweet Springs, 
Route 3, Mo. 


FOR SALE: 100 three-story 10-frame 
colonies. 200 supers of drawn comb. No 
disease. No junk. 8-frame lifetime extrac- 
tor and cappings dryer. Mark C. Olson, W. 
2024 Mansfield, Spokane 12, Wash. 
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~ HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog 
on request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Ia. 


September, 1956 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


om Pa Se 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 











QUEENS 
By Return Mail 65c¢ ea. 


Are your colonies weak 
and run down? Requeen 
and put new life into them 
with NORMAN BROS. 
young, vigorous, depend- 
able queens. 


— PRICES — 





2-Ib. pkg. with QUeCeM  ..........cccecreeeeeeeeeees $2.75 
3-Ib. pKg. With QUCEM ......-ccccceereeeeeeeeeeee a 3.50 
Tested QUeeNs. ...........ccccceeeceseceeeceeeseneceeeeeees 1.00 


Package bees F.O.B. shipping point. 
NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 


Ramer, Ala. 











7_——_— —_—_<$— $$$ eo ‘ 
ITALIAN 
Queens and Package Bees 
1937 
W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


. = ae,«#s«," 


HARPER’S FAMOUS 
HIGH QUALITY 
Italian Queens, air mail ..... 75c each 
ae ee .. 70¢ each 
CARLUS T. HARPER 


New Brockton, Ala. 























Booking orders now. Over 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 














HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 




















For Your Fall 
Requeening 
Use 


queens from a proven stock 
supplied with a guarantee. 


ISLAND HYBRIDS 
or 
ROSSMAN REG. ITALIANS 


“They Produce” 


Reg. Stock Is. Hybrids 





| ee $1.10 ea. $1.35 ea. 
25-39 .... 1.00 ea. 1.25 ea. 
100 up 90 ea. 1.15 ea. 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed” 


Rossman Apiaries 














P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
X — — 


FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS 


That stand the test for honey- 
i therers, gentle, prolific. 

UEENS bred from hives 
making 300 pounds and over 
of honey. Fumidil-B fed graft- 
ing and queen yards, HEALTH 
CERTIFICATE with each 
shipment. 














QUEENS 1 to 1000 





All queens delivered airmail, prompt live 
delivery guaranteed. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
JESUP, GEORGIA 








The New Zealand Beekeeper 


The Quarterly Magazine of the 

National Beekeepers’ Association 

of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 

ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 

tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 
t 


fe) 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—One man who can move bees 
alone and inspect about 200 colonies per 
day. Prefer married man 30 years old or 
over. No drinker. Wages $300 per month 
and house. Acceptable letters will be an- 
swered. Dos Palos Honey Co., Route 1, Box 
14B, Dos Palos, California. 











WANTED 


WANTED — 10-frame dove-tailed bee 
equipment and bees. Bird Harbor, Seneca, 
Illinois. 


WANTED—Several hundred colonies and 
other beekeeping equipment. Will trade 
modern suburban home near Houston, Tex- 
as. David Rennie, 914 West Main, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLAIN or wavy-wired foundation. Bees- 
wax rendered and purchased. Wax Work- 
ers, Ithaca, New York. 


ROYAL JELLY in capsules. Each con- 
tains 10 mg. Royal Jelly, 5 mg. Vitamin 
B, 5 mg. Calcium Pantothenate. Boxes of 
30, $1.50 to beekeepers. Retails for $3.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 12th St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Royal Jelly and The Litile 
Queen Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly 
Enterprises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, 
Napa, California. 
































MAGAZINES 


Know interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English by the 
Bhupen Apiaries_ (Himalayas), Ramgarrh 
Dist. Naini Tal, U. P. India or avzilable 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings 
or $2.25 yearly. Sample copy st free for 
Rs!,, or s2/6, or 20 cents (International 
Money Order). Payment in mint postage 
stamps of your country accepted. 


Archiv fur Bienenkunde, International 
journal for Bee Culture and beekeeping 
economics. Founded in the fall of 1918. 
Oldest economic bee journal in the world. 
Praised again and again for its decades of 
independent leadership through many en- 
dorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 
5.50. Any aspiring beekeeping friend will 
receive a sample copy. Biene-Verglag, 
Giebelbach, Lindau, Germany. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal 
of the Bee Research Association published 
monthly, contains the latest research re- 
ports on bees and beekeeping. With Api- 
cultural Abstracts it costs $3.00 er annum, 
Apicultural Abstracts only $1.75 per an- 
num from the Hon. Subscription Secre- 
tary, Bee Research Association, 10 Barnett 
Wood Lane, ASHTEAD, Surrey, England. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer. P. O. Box 
3106, Cape Town, South Africa. 


INTERESTED in Angora Goats? Read 
the Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, 
San Angelo, Texas. The only magazine 
ae = serving the eo Goat indus- 
ry. Subscription $1.00. Sample copy 15c. 

















YOU'LL LIKE GOAT MILK! Profit and 
health with dairy goats. Sample monthly 
magazine and .information FREE. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Dept. T, Columbia, Mo. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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AMERICAN HONEY 
INSTITUTE NEWS NOTES 
(Continued from page 549) 


books could be presented as first, sec- 
ond, and third awards. They can be 
ordered from the Honey Institute for 
less than printing cost, 25c a piece, and 
will be sent postage free. The cook 
books work every day for you in pro- 
moting the use of Honey. You will find 
these books a profitable investment. 

If we will work as industriously as 
our little bees, we will have increased 
demands for our Honey products. We 
will have larger deposits in our check- 
ing accounts just as the bees have more 
Honey in their hives as result of their 
foresight and hard work. 

After all, the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion derived from any business is mak- 
ing new contacts, seeing the business 
grow, and helping others (in our case, 
to know the value of Honey) so their 
business may grow and gain, too. 

September will be a bustling month 
for us as well as the rest of the com- 
mercial and business world if we will 
help opportunity at our door. We know 
from past experiences, opportunity 
helps those who help themselves. 





HONEY MARKET REPORT 
(Continued from page 517) 


report better-than-average crops. Some 
parts of the Midwest, like Iowa, may 
still get an average harvest. The situ- 
ation is different along the Great Lakes 
and farther east where ideal honey 
crop conditions are hampered by bad 
weather. 

The honey market is beginning to 
stiffen with most of the 1955 honey 
crop sold. Prices for white honey ranges 
from 12% to 14 cents per pound and 
amber honey is bringing 11% to 12% 
cents per pound. 

Montana reporters say that buyers 
are already in their state trying to buy 
the crop before it is extracted. Since 
the buyers are already in the field after 
what will probably be a short crop, we 
urge all beekeepers to hold out for a 
good price. The market is steady so 
that there is no need for producers to 
get uneasy and take any price for their 
honey. This is the year to get a good 
price for your honey crop. Wise selling 
will maintain a stable market. 


September, 1956 





QUEENS 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 


You can never have a good 
colony of bees with old, 
worn out queens. Better not 
take a chance, requeen with 


good, young STOVER 
queens. 
—PRICES— 
In Lots of: 
fo eres 85c 
25 - 409 ... 220s 75c 


Tested queens $2.00 each. 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 
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ROYAL JELLY PRESCRIBED TO 
POPE PIUS XII 


(Continued from page 553) 


on several occasions from the pen of 
Eminent Entomologists who stress its 
miraculous powers. It is only since a 
few years that we have heard of the 
first experiments concerning it. Several 
attempts to manufacture royal jelly syn- 
thetically have been made but without 
success. 

The Parisian scientist Dr. de Belfever 
has originated the remedy of royal jelly 
under the name of “apiserum” and this 
is either administered by mouth or in- 
jection and since 1940 several special- 
ists such as Townsend, Lucas, Haydak, 
and Park have experimented with it. 

We now understand why the biolo- 
gists and geneologists regard the royal 
jelly as a rather miraculous bees’ elixir. 





SEPTEMBER 
THE BEST TIME TO REQUEEN 


The Best Queens for Honey Production 
23 Years of Breeding 


The Stricker Apiaries 
Annandale, N. J. 
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Young Laying Three Band 
and 
Hybrid Italian Queens 


1 to 19 .... 75¢ each 
SPO ciscas 65c each 


3-lb. Pkgs. of bees each with 
young laying queen, $4.00 
each, plus shipping charges. 
We ship bees C.O.D. when 
requested. We ship queens 
in lots of 20 or more C.O.D. 
We pay shipping charges on 
queens. 


If you need them quick, try 
us. 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 























THIS DISEASE—PARALYSIS 


(Continued from page 559) 


pounds of comb honey in_ shallow 
frames for the 1952 season. At the end 
of the athol flow in September paralysis 
made its appearance, and about twice 
a week I would sweep up the dead bees 
from in front of the hive. 

This continued all through the winter 
of 1952 and °53. Here I will add that 
down here on the Mexican Border, and 
on the desert below sea-level, where our 
rainfall is from a trace to a possible 
three inches or so per year, the bees fly 
every day in the year, and generally 
gather a little honey and pollen through 
the winter. 

Our El Centro honey flow is from 
two main souces: Alfalfa which usually 
commences the first week in June and 
continues into July, and is followed by 
the athol (tamarix) flow that ends in 
September. 

After reading everything on paraly- 
sis in various publications that I have 
accumulated through the years, I took 
a frame of brood from the diseased col- 
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LIVE AND LEARN 
(Continued from page 547) 


of wire mesh that would fit half way 
down, make a brace so it wouldn’t col- 
lapse, uncap the combs and put chunks 
on the screen. Then he would tie a piece 
of rope to it and whirl it around his 
head ta extract the honey. I told him 
that it would work all right if he had 
the stamina, and showed him page 259 
of the ABC & XYZ, 1945 edition. I 
haven’t seen him since. Don’t know 
whether or not it worked, or whether 
or not he collapsed from the exertion. 


Italian Queens 
EUGENE WALKER 


Rt. 2, Box 207 
Live Oak, California 





Prepare for the Future... . 


Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 





ony and placed it in an Italian cc'ony. 
No disease developed in the Italian 
colony. Also there was no let-up in the 
death rate of the diseased Caucasian 
colony, and this continued until April 
when the sick colony had enough bees 
to barely cover four brood frames. It 
was then that I took the queen from 
the Italian colony that had previously 
shown their resistance to the disease, 
and after daubing her with honey sub- 
stituted her for the Caucasian queen. 

Result: Paralysis continued to attack 
the Caucasian bees until they all died. 
But the Italian stock continued free of 
the disease. Cure complete. 





1956 QUEEN BEES 
3-Banded Italians 


iin eg ae aie $1.20 each 

errr 1.10 each 
Geo. W. Moore 

Shasta, Shasta Co., California 
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HOT ROLLS FOR DINNER 
(Continued from page 546) 


thoroughly. Add flour gradually, beat- 
ing thoroughly after each addition and 
beat until batter is smooth. Cover and 
let rise until light (about 1% hours). 
Spoon batter into greased 3-inch muf- 
fin pans, filling them a scant one-half 
full. Let rise until light (20 minutes). 
Brush tops with melted butter and 
sprinkle with poppy seed or sesame 
seed, if desired. Bake in hot oven, 425 
degrees F., 12-18 minutes. Yield: 22 
rolls. 

One cake or package yeast, %2 cup 
lukewarm water, | tablespoon honey, 
'2 cup shortening, melted, 4% cup hon- 
ey, | cup milk, 1 cup hot mashed po- 
tatoes, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon salt, and 6 
cups sifted flour. 

Crumble or sprinkle yeast into luke- 
warm water, add one tablespoon honey 
and let stand five minutes. Blend short- 
ening and % cup honey. Add milk to 
mashed potato and combine with short- 
ening mixture. Cool to lukewarm; add 
to yeast mixture with egg and _ salt. 
Beat in two cups flour; let rise until 
light. Knead in remaining flour. Knead 
until smooth and satiny. Place in light- 
ly greased bowl; grease top of dough. 
Cover well and put in_ refrigerator. 
When ready to use remove and punch 
down. Let stand; mold in desired shape. 
Place rolls in greased pans, cover and 
let rise until double in bulk. Bake in 
hot oven, 425 degrees F., 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Yield: 2% dozen rolls. 





REQUEEN NOW 
WITH HOLLOPETER’S 
Strain of Italians. Having a late fall 


honey flow, we produce our finest 
queens, and give our best service. 


Mated, Laying Queens 











| Serres $1.00 each 
a -90 each 
yee -80 each 
50-99 ...... -75 each 
1600, up ..... -70 each 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Box 810 Rockton, Pa. 
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QUEEN SALE 


For August and September 
All breeding queens check- 
ed for honey production. 
You can’t go wrong if you 
use our queens. Our 100% 
Satisfaction always. Ital- 
ians only. No charges for 
clipping or airmail. 


iLL) ' sant ty 


Untested qns. $ .60 any number 


Tested queens 1.25 any number 


Merrill Bee Co. 


P.O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 
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HOWARD WEAVER’S 
Personally Reared 


Caucasian Queens 
— Prices — 

1 to 24 

25 and up 


Howard Weaver 
Navasota, Texas 





























BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only WEEKLY BEE 
Journal in the World 
Subscription $4.50 per annum 
payable in advance. 

Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Medina, Ohio 





Prepare for the Future... . 


Buy United States Savings Bonds Regularly! 


September, 1956 
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Sue Bee Says: 


“WHY MESS AROUND WITH 
CAPPINGS? SEND THEM TO 
SIOUX HONEY ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR FAST EFFICIENT 
SERVICE.” 





Our Rendering Plant, with modern equipment and ex- : 


perienced personnel, can actually save you money on your 
capping rendering. Cappings should be sent in leak-proof 
containers. If you wish to have the honey salvaged from 
them, they should not be spun dry or washed with water. 


We can also give you very efficient service on old comb : 


and slum-gum rendering. Write us for a price schedule and 
shipping instructions. 

We are always in the market for your beeswax. Drop 
us a line; and we will quote you the highest price, either in 
cash or in exchange for foundation and supplies. CONTACT 
US BEFORE YOU SELL. 

Take Advantage of the Following Prices Which We Of- 
fer You for the Extracting Season: 


Carbolic Acid - 5 Ib. .............. $ 4.75 (not mailable) 
RD EE © OO, nc ctcsereseser 1.65 (not mailable) 
CO WO oben cae saceeeseus 1.00 (not mailable) 
EE CST eee 4.25 (not mailable) 
Two-stem Steam-heated Knife ...... 7.75 
1 1/4-inch Honey Pump ........... 58.75 
Electric Super Elevator ............ 200.00 
SE Ce ee re ee ee 14.50 
cn an ed ah dk wed ei 16.80 
Pe rae 85 
i 1.10 


SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Lima, Ohio; Rogers, Texas; Tacoma, Wash.; Anaheim, Calif; Waycross, Ga. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN BEEKEEPING 
(Continued from page 537) 


the hives were opened again, but in 
spite of the bees having plenty of stores 
of honey and pollen from the previous 
season there was no sign of the queens 
or any brood. In the third week I no- 
ticed some egg-laying here and there, 
but it did not appear a normal queen- 
laying procedure. The eggs were depos- 
ited on the side of the cell, and in some 
cases two or three in each cell; then I 
realized that the lay-workers had start- 
ed to lay eggs, which is an alarming 
sign, because when the eggs hatch noth- 
ing comes out of them except drones, 
and the colony is doomed if the queen 
is not introduced at once to correct this 
abnormality. Immediately I ordered 
three new queens to be shipped at once. 
In a few days they arrived and were in- 
stalled, but there was difficulty in get- 
ting the bees to accept the queens, as 
they seemed to be disorganized and not 
acting normally. 

By this time we were in the middle 
of June, so I started to make two-queen 
colonies of them to catch up for the 
lateness of the season. All colonies 
started to build up quickly, although 
they required a great deal of attention 
and manipulation because the bees act- 
ed so erratically, killing two queens af- 
ter they were installed, so I had to raise 
two more as replacements. At the be- 
ginning of the season I started with 
three queens, all three disappeared. I 
replaced them and bought three extra 
to make the two-queen colonies. Two 
were killed, and I raised two more to 
replace them. That means we used 11 
queens during the season, at the end 
of which we had six active queens left. 

Upon analyzing and checking all the 
conditions involved, I came to the con- 
clusion that the hives must have been 
contaminated by the DDT and other 
chemicals present in the preparation 
used to exterminate the bees the pre- 
vious season; as in spite of washing the 
supers and the frames there must have 
been sufficient insecticide left to effect 
the behavior of the bees, causing them 
to act abnormally and kill their own 
queens. 

The morning of February 3, 1954, 
we had what we call a February thaw. 
The snow was melting rapidly, the tem- 
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J. E. WING & SONS 
43 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 

and Queens 
Our Specialty 
Knights Landing, Calif. 














BETTER-BRED QUEENS 
Three-Banded Italians 


September requeening is very essential to 
the 1957 crop. Our Better-Bred Stock, 70c 
each, the remainder of the season. 
CALVERT APIARIES 
CALVERT, ALA. 








MOUNTAIN GRAY CAUCASIANS 
Personally raised. Gentle good workers; 
winter well. Queens $1.00 each. 


ELBERT S. CHILDS 
201 Garden Ave. Knoxville 18, Tenn. 





perature rising, and by all appearances 
it was a lovely spring day. I walked to 
the apiary to investigate as to how the 
bees were faring. It was warm enough 
to open the hives for inspection and I 
found the bees were all dead. In spite 
of all our efforts to correct the abnor- 
malities that took place in our bee colo- 
nies, failure was inevitable, because the 
basic law of life was interfered with and 
the bees were poisoned. One may argue 
that the amount of poison was very 
small, but it was sufficient to start a 
chain of reactions that upset the bal- 
ance in nature, which gives us some- 
thing to think about. If DDT and other 
insecticides have such an effect upon 
bees, what effect will they have upon 
human beings, who are fed on fruits, 
vegetables and grains, upon which in- 
secticides have been used? 

What is our motive in what we do 
when we raise our crops, honey and 
other foods? Is it just to feed man’s 
physical body? Does it not affect his 
mental and moral nature? Is not a 
healthy man a better man to get along 
with? Is not the hungry undernourished 
world more prone to wars, unrest, and 
communisim? These and similar ideas 
and thoughts should force us to think 
more deeply of what we are raising to 
feed the hungry world, and what effect 
it will have on human behavior. 
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Quality Bred Italian Queens 
75c¢ each, $8.00 per dozen 
All queens shipped Air Mail. 
Our breeders picked from our Michi- 
gan Apiaries for High production and 
hardiness. 


WALTER D. LEVERETTE 


APIARIES 
P. O. Box 364 Ft. Pierce, Fila. 





GARON BEE COMPANY 





DADANT'S Starline Hybrids or, GARON’S Three-Banded 
Italian Queens will make profit for you. 
The fall is a most important time to requeen. 






WINTERING BEES IN 


COLD CLIMATES 
(Continued from page 526) 


the metal or wooden individual winter 
case still gets my vote as costing the 
least over a long period of time. 

If you keep bees in any place where 
winters are apt to be severe and long 
I advise you to at least do some think- 
ing about your wintering procedure. Do 
you actually winter bees, or is it a case 
of where your bees manage to survive 
the winter? 





— Prices — QUEENS 
Starlines Italians Starlines Italians Reg. U.S. 
nt pcand $1.30 95c | Perr $1.20 90c Pat. Off. 
100-up ... 1.10 85c 


Queens clipped or marked, if desired, free. 


Donaldsonville, La. 











REQUEENING TIME 


Dadant “Starline’ 





Is Getting Short in Some Locales! _ ; 

By replacing old inferior queens this fall you will be sure 
of having a population of young bees to form the winter 
clusters, and be going strong next spring. 





“Magnolia State” Itals. 














Send us your order of 1 or 1000. 


MITCHELL’S APIARIES 
Bunkie, La. 





‘ VD Peeoereatereer: 75¢ 
Canada’s RS 70c 
National Monthly Magazine DPE Uiteee chakandde aes 65c 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal FARRIS HOMAN 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada Shannon, Miss. | 
\ ee | 








4-way Hybrids 3-banded, leather-color - 
ae od Birdessaiecoink: $1.40 $1.20 Reg. U.S. 
_ eerie 1.30 1.10 Pat. Off. 
ED vixnniinesinmasnies 1.20 1.00 
Clipped and Marked Free. Postpaid. Airmailed. 
JENSEN’S APIARIES MACON, MISS. U.S.A. 
CeRCRCeReeeeeeeeeeeeeS 
SCRCRRECRCCRORCRROCEOROOCORRCRORRERRCREERCORRERRERRRERRRRRCRRRReReeeeteeeeeeeeeee | ——— — - ‘ 
Italians Only CAUCASIAN and ITALIAN 
Nice large queens ......... 65c each QUEENS 


Requeen with top quality queens 
for gentle bees and good honey 
producers. 
























THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


The senior beekeeping journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere provides a complete 
cover of all beekeeping topics in one of 
the world’s ne honey producing coun- 
tries. Published monthly by Pender Bros. 
Pty. Ltd. Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, 
N.8S.W., Australia. Subscription by Bank 
Draft or International M. O. 18/-(approx. 
$2.15) per year, post free. Sample copy 
free on request. 
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“The Australian Bee Journal” 
Published by the Victorian Api- 
arists’ Association at the beginning 
of each month. 

Subscription 10/-per annum plus 
2/6 postage to overseas countries. 


Box 167, Rainbow, 











Victoria, Australia 
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NOQUEEAUSESOEOOSOOSOUOUEGHSESOUSCESCHCHOQESORGOOSEGESOOGUROLOGEOOOROCOSGESONSOSOUSSEOUSEOSERSEROEOROOESEEOEROEE MITT & 
Z 


YORK’S QUALITY BRED QUEENS 














inter : Your Choice of Two Outstanding Strains 
| the : DADANT?’S Improved Starlines or 
eet F YORK’S Quality Bred Italians 
nere = Italians Starlines 
long : east 1.10 _ ee 35 
1ink- 5 eer 1.00 errr 1.25 ' 
. Do : 100-up _.... 90 100-up ..... 1.15 Pat off, 
case : The Preference of Leading Honey Producers 
rvive : 
: YORK BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia 
i (The Universal Apiaries) 














(7 )) 
WILBANK‘S 
QUEENS “ITALIANS” QUEENS 
For your summer and fall requeening we offer you an outstanding Strain of 
Three Band Italians and can furnish select young laying Queens ae on 
receipt of your order. = ; 







































































Prices 
E46 cakes vekeniaceedeneh eens $ .85 each 
eneeeeee 25-up EHDEOPACHEOROGSBhOEHRHDAD SOHC AOSD DOS PG ie each 
> Ee rr err nr ree, 1.50 each 
™ Queens clipped and/or painted on request. Shipped prepaid Air Mail. 
Vv Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
: THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 
U.8. SS met 
off. ‘ 
“GULF BREEZE” ITALIAN QUEENS 
The sale of GULF BREEZE queens broke all records for 
wane the first half of the year. There is a good reason, so try 
—~ them if you have not already done so. 
J PRICES: 1-24, 80c each 25 up, 75c each AIR MAILED 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
iL 7 
iS 7 # " 
y BRIGHT THREE-BANDED Sante 
ITALIAN QUEENS > a a 
| Our Mott Strain is from early import- and 
c ed Italians. Their behavior is more Caucasian 
c according to pattern than most other : 
c races. They are usually gentle, hardy, po ueen your swarms and_ increase 
‘ : young laying queens for quick 
good workers, and not inclined to build-up. Caucasian and Carniolan 
swarm. Use our queens and you will ane Sa # gaye R. = Saoee of — 
| be in line for all the honey crops, and weather aa not bad to drift into 
J have nice bees to work with. other colonies. hence less liable to 
soot PRICE — Balance of Season Sir “mailed,” $800" each to foreign 
| 1 to 50 $1.00 each 50 or more, 90c countries. After June 15. 
| TAYLOR APIARIES W. D. REAMS 
| Box 249 Luverne, Ala. Rt. 5, Morristown, Tenn. 
) a = — “ 
U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes..... 
- | and grow bigger every year. 
TRE September, 1956 575 
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Look for this Sign 


Quality At LOW Cost QUEENS 
KELLEY ISLAND queens by 


the thousand are available 















now. If you are in a rush 


count on us for quick ship- 






KELLEY — “The Bee Man” ment by return air mail. 





TBE occ ccccccccccccccccees. SS hyp peepatd aly meat 





25-99 20... cece cece eeeeeeees 75¢ by prepaid air mail 





100-up ................++++++ 7O0c by prepaid air mail 





THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. Clarkson, Ky. 



































U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes... .. 
and grow bigger every year. 
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